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: The Summer Rally 


Y the time the next number of DRAMA is published we shall be on the eve of 

\ the Annual Meeting of the Drama League, some announcements concerning 

which will be found on another page of the present issue. That meeting, and 

its accompanying celebrations, will afford an opportunity for members of the 

League to take stock of the general position and to share in the formulation of the 
League’s policy for the coming year.. 

If an infinity of work lies before us, the League may fairly congratulate itself on 
having made a good beginning. The Annual Report will be the proper place for a 
detailed examination of what has been accomplished. We need here only emphasise, the 
need of a large attendance at the General Meeting on Friday, June 25th. A Society like 
ours, still in its infancy, is naturally faced by many problems for the solution of which 
the united brain of its members is necessary. And if there are problems there aré also 
opportunities for development and service which may lead to great things if we can 
now pull all together. 

In the absence of premises, other than a small office for the conduct of corres- 
pondence, some sides of the League’s work have been inevitably in abeyance. Premises 
must be acquired, and with them a due proportion restored to the League’s many-sided 
programme. The Workshops and the Foreign Drama Committees must be given a chance 
of healthy expansion. But, above all, the League must be placed in a position to carry 
to a successful issue those features in its programme which have already been so notably 
initiated. We allude especially to such a situation as that created by Mr. Fisher’s reply 
to the Drama League Deputation, in which, for the first time in history, an English 
Cabinet Minister has, in effect, admitted the principle of State support for the Drama. 
The relevance of this pronouncement to the Municipal Theatre idea needs no elaboration ; 
except only to say it could have come at no more opportune moment, for it is an 
open secret that Mr. Kerridge’s Lecture on the Municipal Theatre (reprinted in the 
present number of DRAMA) has already given rise to serious cogitations on the part of 
certain prominent London Mayors. This is a juncture that clearly merits the most 
careful and disinterested attention, and we know of no body capable of offering such 
disinterested attention if it is not the British Drama League. 

It is clear that the future teems with interesting possibilities, and at the risk of 
wearying our readers we repeat: See to it, one and all, that our Annual Meeting is a 
huge success from every point of view. There is a tide in the affairs of Leagues—as of 
men. With a doubled membership, and a good send-off for another year’s activity, our 
tide will be at the flood. 
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EDUCATE THE ACTOR 


By James Dale 


Actors, these days, are being so continually told by outsiders what is and is not good for them that it 
is a pleasure to print this expression of opinion from one who, himself an actor, desires the 
establishment of a better system of professional training, and can give his reasons for desiring u 


HE object of the Drama League being 

to improve the*Drama, the first thing 

to be done is to improve the actor ; if 

we are to encourage a lively interest 
in the best dramatic work the actor must be 
the first man to take that interest. And does he 
do it ? Not he! 

But why? There are many _ reasons. 
Economic conditions first of all. Actors are 
not free agents ; as the world is well aware, the 
theatrical profession is not a_ rose-scented 
pathway to perpetual wealth. A man who has 
been out of work for six months, and whose 
normal salary is—let us say—ten pounds a 
week, cannot pick and choose his job. He must 
take what he can get for the most part, or some- 
one else will get it, until at last he ceases to take 
an interest in the parts he plays, and either makes 
a virtue of necessity by congratulating himself 
upon his usefulness or lapses into a_ spiritual 
paralysis from which “ treasury-night ” is the 
only thing that can wake him. This is a parlous 
state of things, and let us hope that Mr. Lugg 
and his merry men will some day alter it. 

But there are players who through various 
causes have got on. Usually a malady of soul 
unknown to the possessor places a man at the 
top of the tree. Some are vain, some mean, 
some happy in an excess of conceit, some so 
thick-skinned that adverse criticism affects 
them as little as water a duck’s back, self- 
criticism being unknown. Others are sycho- 
phantic or too patient of the spurns which 
merit from the unworthy takes (or lack of 
merit, as the case may be). These give their 
manhood in exchange for success. Please, 
reader, do not run away with the idea that all 
our leading performers are frail and foolish. 
On the contrary, most of them are charming 
people whose charms have done as much for 
them as their weaknesses. But it is an odd thing 
in looking round amongst one’s acquaintances 
to remark how much they have been helped 
by some unhappy kink in their natures, which 
is over-developed like those I have just men- 
tioned. ‘Take, for example, stage selfishness ; 
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actors will know what I mean by this ; but to 
make it clear to the laity let me say that it con- 
sists of an intense jealousy for the centre of the 
stage, and it is very often found in people who 
in private life are the mildest and most generous 
souls. Sensitiveness, modesty, the love of 
taking pains, wide culture, technical skill, 
rarely reap, when unaccompanied, much of a 
reward. Indeed, physical beauty and humour 
seem to be the only gifts which, by themselves, 
can fill the pockets of their owners. Then there 
is “ side”’—that helps a lot. One delightful 
young man whose name is almost a household 
word, and who is himself the most modest and 
amusing of companions, told me not long ago, 
“You cannot appear to be too conceited in 
this profession,” and conceit has helped many. 
It may be cynical, but it is certainly true. 
Another queer thing 4 propos of this is that 
a man’s personal tastes and pleasures may be 
those of a bookmaker, but he can still be an 
excellent performer. For in the condition to 
which the theatre has sunk in England to-day 
no knowledge of art is essential. Art is a word 
all actors and actresses fling recklessly about, 
and they all mean something different by it. 
There is the story of a red-nosed comedian who 
swept into his dressing-room one night in a 
tremendous temper with the following price- 
less words: “‘ What’s the good of being 
artistic ? Five minutes late to-night with the 


shower of carrots ! ”’ 


It is extremely difficult in all this confusion 
and misunderstanding to lay down a course of 
training for an actor. In the theatre as it stands 
he does not need it ; but as the theatre of to- 
morrow is springing uponus by leaps and bounds 
we must be in a position to produce artists 
capable of tackling its problems. These will need 
to be mighty men full of virtue and learning. 
All actors carinot be caught young and trained 
exclusively for the stage—though this would 
be the best thing—because we should have to 
overlook the large number of splendid per- 
formers that we have already. Also there are 
no schools. Training for the theatre is not a 














matter of a few elocution lessons, fencing, and 
singing and dancing lessons. A young lady 
who is perfect in the words of “Little Orphant 
Annie ” and can discharge the same with more 
or less accuracy is not trained, any more than 
the young person with bare legs and a deal of 
agility is an authority on dancing. I wave aside 
with scorn the protest of the Belgian actor, 
M. Maury, that acting does not begin in the 
gymnasium. On the contrary, it does. It is so 
largely a matter of physical discipline. Alas, 
in so brief a paper as this one cannot deal at 
length with the business of training for the 
stage, but it should begin with the body before 
it gets to the mind. I cannot refrain from 
reminding myself, Mens sana in corpore sano, 
and I am better now I’ve got the quotation off 
my chest. ; 

A school of theatre-craft should have a 
gynmasium, a dancing hall, a theatre, a studio, 
a classroom, a museum, and a library. From 
the gymnasium the student, who in ideal con- 
ditions should be quite young, passes to the 
dancing master or mistress. Then he or she 
is taught to speak so as to arrest attention. In 
the elocution school dialects are taught by 
native professors who speak those dialects them- 
selves. Two things are required in the pro- 
fessors especially—discipline and humour. 
This matter of speech is a big business and the 
students never leave the elocution class—or 
speech class—during the whole of their course. 
Lectures are given on the meaning and origin 
of words, and also upon the sounds of words 
in prose and verse. Eminent prosodists could 
lecture on the making and history of verse, and 
the value of certain sounds and their relation 
to emphasis. In the studio the pupil turns to 
the questions of scenery, costume, and posture, 
in the last respect developing the work begun 
in the dancing class. Here lectures can be 
given by sculptors and painters to teach the 
young idea the value of pose, the need for 
change of pose, the way to put dresses on, how 
to design, group colours, and if he has a gift 
for it the student can be taught to design and 
paint. In short the studio should deal with all 
the pictorial side of an actor’s work. As he 
progresses, practising for an increasing length 
of time each day what he has picked up on the 
previous courses, he at last reaches the class- 
room. Here the fun begins. He is told about 
the carpentry of making plays, again by pro- 
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fessors who are working dramatists; for the 
infantryman is taught ‘how his ammunition is 
made, so why not the actor? It is in this way 
that the budding dramatist may be discovered 
who, because he is being trained as a player, 
will have an enormous advantage when he 
comes to write. In all these steps up the 
ladder examinations and competitions with 
useful prizes should be held each term. 

Regarding the student’s work in the theatre 
there is little to say. It is there that all per- 
formances and many competitions are held, 
and is the place where experiments are made. 
For it is here that the boy or girl may find he 
is a born stage director. He is taught the 
names and uses of all stage appliances and 
machines, the power and use of light. Com- 
petitions in scene designing and setting are 
held here. He is set a_ subject, -say, the 
Forum scene in “‘ Julius Cesar,” and at the end 
of term he sets and lights his own design or 
that of a friend, sharing the prize with him. 

And finally we come to the library and 
what should be in it. Actors to-day read little 
for the most part beyond criticisms of them- 
selves or their friends. If these criticisms were 
well written I should not object to this, as it is 
right that an actor should know what others 
think of him. There are heaps of books an 
actor ought to read, far too long a list to put 
down here, and there are a few which he should 
know as gospels. Many of my readers, perhaps, 
can suggest more, but those books I fancy 
a dramatic artist should know almost by heart 
are: Shakespeare’s Plays, Neitzsche’s “‘ Birth 
of Tragedy,” Shaw’s “‘ Dramatic Opinions and 
Essays,” Ellen Terry’s ‘‘ Story of My Life,” 
Meredith’s ‘‘ Essay on Comedy,” Henri Berg- 
son’s study of ‘‘ Humour,” Stevenson’s “ Art 
of Writing,” Gordon Craig’s ‘“‘ Art of the 
Theatre,” Gilbert Murray’s translations of 
the Greek dramatists. Of course, there are 
many others, but space forbids their mention 
here. Examinations should be held each term 
on elocution, dancing, acting, miming, make- 
up, designing scenery and dresses, history, and 
general stage knowledge. 

Finally, this academy should be run by the 
State on the same lines as the Royal Academy ; 
an agency should be attached, in conjunction 
with the Actors’ Union, and God’s blessing 
upon it should be invoked by all who are 
interested in the Art of the Theatre. 
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AND AT HOME 


By W. H. Kerridge 


Sometime Assis‘ant Conductor at the Municipal Theatre, Zurich 


| 


Y way of introtluction we must first 

consider what is exactly meant by the 

term Municipal Theatre, and distinguish 

it from a State Theatre. A Municipal 
Theatre receives a direct subsidy in hard cash 
from the municipal borough in which the 
theatre stands. In other words, the theatre 
receives a substantial part of its support, 
though by no means its entire support, from 
the ratepayers of the locality, in the same way 
that the Public Libraries, the Fire Brigade, and 
other local institutions are supported out of 
the local rates. 

A State-aided theatre, on the other hand, 
receives its support from the Government. It 
is regarded as a national institution, and stands 
on a level with the National Art Galleries, 
Museums, and similar institutions of the 
kind. Whereas the Municipal Theatre derives 
its subsidy from the local rates, and is partly 
controlled by the local Town Council, the 
State theatre is subsidised out of the taxes, and 
is under the control of the Government. We 
have instances of the State-subsidised theatre 
in Paris, where the Comédie Frangaise, the 
Odéon, and Grand Opéra receive their support 
direct from the Government, and are under 
the supervision, if not the direct control, of the 
Ministre des Beaux-Arts. 

We must further distinguish between the 
Municipal Theatre as such and the so-called 
Repertory Theatre. All Municipal Theatres are 
Repertory Theatres, but not all Repertory 
Theatres are Municipal. By the Repertory 
‘Theatre we understand a theatre where the 
same company performs different plays in 
that one theatre, the company being more 
or less permanently attached to the theatre. 
There are two ways of running a Repertory 
Theatre. You may perform the same play 
on consecutive nights for a week or more 
at a time, changing the plays week by week, 
as occasion may arise; or you may have 
a certain stock of plays in hand, a stock 
which you are continuously increasing, and 
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play them in rotation, so that you never have 
the same play two nights running. This is the 
general principle on which the theatre is run on 
the Continent ; and I might add that it is the 
same principle on which opera is run in this 
country. 

Let us now consider the advantages of the 
municipal and repertory system : (a) First to the 
artist ; (6) secondly to the theatre-going public ; 
and (c) finally to the community at large. 

First, as to the artist. Contrast the air of 
comparative security which animates the artist 
engaged by the year with that subtle feeling 
of insecurity which lurks in the heart of 
most people in the dramatic profession in 
England. Over here the artist must be ever 
watchful. Even the most successful play 
must come to an end sooner or later; at 
any moment the company may be dissolved 
through the death of the actor-manager or 
through other un‘ereseen circumstances. 
Abroad, however, when the artist accepts an 
engagement, he is certain of an annual income 
so long as he renders efficient service. In many 
theatres a pension scheme mitigates the anxiety 
attendant on old age. 

And then as to work. Except in the case of 
absolute beginners, principals are engaged 
who have at least a small reserve stock of réles, 
a repertory, that is to say, of certain standard 
works, classical as well as modern. They are 
expected to learn any new réles which the 
Director within reason allots them. But no 
one principal would ever play six nights. 
consecutively, with matinées as_ well, nor 
would he, as a general rule, be called upon to 
play in the same piece on two consecutive nights. 

On the other hand, this system naturally 
entails vastly more rehearsal. The artist is 
continuously learning new parts or improving 
on old ones. At a Municipal Theatre—and, as 
I have already said, all Municipal Theatres, as 
hitherto conceived, are repertory—there is 
obviously a good deal of continuous hard work, 
and very little time for a butterfly existence, 
which the British public imagines to be the 
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enviable lot of most members of the dramatic 
profession in this country. People who are 
enamoured of the one-play-company system, 
and the rather empty life it involves, might 
therefore not welcome the municipal repertory 
system. But we are here considering the 
advantages to those who are artists in being 
as well as in name. 

(6) Secondly, as to the advantages to the 
theatre-going public. In London there are 
some forty theatres continuously playing ; the 
London public therefore has a wide choice, 
even though there may not be very much to 
choose. In the provinces, however—and it is 
particularly in the provinces that the municipal 
system could work most beneficently—even in 
the largest towns the inhabitants are entirely 
at the mercy of the proprietors or the lessee 
of the local theatre. If the Londoner wants a 
change from musical comedy or revue he can 
go to the “‘ Old Vic.” or one of the two or three 
London theatres, generally outside the magic 
West-End circle, where less ephemeral plays 
are being given. Not so the provincial playgoer. 
The local manager may engage, week after week, 
plays which in content and form are as like one 
another as peas in a pod. The playgoer may 
wait months or even years before he will ever 
see a Shakespeare play or one by a reputable 
modern author. 

Now, a well-organised Municipal Theatre, by 
ensuring to some extent against financial loss, 
makes possible the performing, at moderate 
prices, of plays which, because they are not 
sensational, do not pay from the strictly specu- 
lative point of view. Further, every class and 
variety of public can be catered for. 

The Municipal Theatre can provide the 
people with healthy light refreshment as well 
as with serious recreation, and moreover keep 
it healthy. 

(c) And this brings us to the third point: 
The advantage to the community at large. 

One hesitates to tread on that delicate ground— 
the question as to the educational and moral value 
of the theatre. Certain artists become annoyed 
if one speaks of the ‘“ educational” value of 
the drama ; they become still more annoyed if 
one dares mention “ moral ” values. Such men 


who regard drama, not only primarily, which is 
legitimate, but so/e/y from the artist’s point of 
view, and disregard other vital factors, are 
themselves not a little hostile to the idea of a 
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municipally-controlled theatre. They would 
regard each Town Council as the incarnation 
in multiple form of the Censor, who at the 
present moment is but one person and un- 
divided. And large sections of the British 
public would resent the idea of being educa- 
tionally spoon-fed by the local Town Council 
in matters appertaining to drama. They fear 
unwarrantable interference on the part of the 
municipal authorities, but I hope to show later 
that there need be no alarm about interference, 
still less about unwarrantable interference. 
On the other hand, in touching on the educa- 
tional and moral forces inherent in drama, and 
especially in advocating the municipal system, 
one should make it quite clear that one is not 
hoping to turn the theatre into a sort of con- 
tinuation night-school, or into an annexe of 
the Y.M.C.A. It is not a kind of Pussyfoot 
campaign to make the British public drama- 
tically ‘‘ dry.” But whatever our views on 
drama, whether we are influenced most by 
artistic, moral, educational or social considera- 
tions, I suppose the worthier elements of the 
British public, as also all municipal authorities, 
would agree to the assertion that, whatever else 
drama may stand for, it should not pander to 
vulgarity, which is an outrage on art, nor exert 
any influence subversive to the dictates of 
social demeanour. The Municipal Theatre can 
be a guarantee against any such tendency. It 
can and should encourage the lighter as well 
as the more serious forms of art ; it is the baser 
forms that it should discourage. 

I make no hesitation in saying that there 
is no subsidised theatre in any country in 
Europe which would tolerate the kind of 
play which, at this moment, is going the 
round of the theatres throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and which, unfor- 
tunately, is such a marked feature of the English 
stage in general. 

It should be the aim, almost the duty, of 
every municipality to take patriotic pride in 
the local theatre, and use the whole weight of 
its authority to prevent the irresponsible, the, 
subversive and the directly evil kinds of ‘play 
from gaining access to the locality and thus 
contaminating the people, and especially the 
youths, whom the municipality represents, and 
for whose welfare, by virtue of being the 
municipality, it is directly responsible. 

The Municipal Theatre, therefore, while 
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primarily striving to educate the people, should 
provide it with sufficient healthy relaxation and 
amusement, that the people may gradually 
learn to discriminate even in its search for 
mere pleasure. 

II 

But I must hasten to the second point of 
my lecture, and endeavour to give you a 
slight insight into the practical working of 
such an institution. It has been my privilege 
to be attached for rather more than a year to 
the Municipal Theatre in Zurich, which is the 
largest and best-known theatre in Switzerland. 
On my return to this country the British Drama 
League asked me if I would give some informa- 
tion about the municipal system. With this 
end in view I wrote to the Director of the 
Zurich Theatre, Dr. Reucker, and to the 
Administrator, Dr. Theilacker, who have most 
generously placed at my disposal accounts and 
figures, which might help towards a clearer 
understanding. 

Zurich is a town of about 300,000 inhabitants, 
the majority of whom speak German, or rather 
a Swiss dialect. As early as the seventeenth 
century Zurich was visited by wandering troupes 
of actors. But whereas Geneva, largely through 
the influence of Voltaire, succeeded in founding 
a permanent theatre in 1782, it was not until 
1820 that there was any pronounced dramatic 
activity in Zurich. An amateur dramatic com- 
pany, as well as an amateur musical society, 
came into existence about that date. In this 
way amateur performances of drama and opera 
by the local people began to take place. A good 
deal of interest being aroused, a general meeting 
was called in 1833 with a view to forming a 
liability company and furthering the cause of 
drama and opera in the town. The shareholders 
in this company were plainly told that there was 
no money to be made, and that they would 
have to be content with “ a modest seat in the 
theatre, and with the satisfaction of knowing 
that, by their efforts, they were helping to 
develop what was good and noble.” In 1834 
the foundations of the first Zurich theatre were 
laid. Wagner himself was later on attached to 
this theatre. In 1890 a catastrophe overtook 
the building and it was burnt to the ground. 

The sturdy Zurich folk soon set about build- 
ing a new theatre. And as by this time the 
theatre had begun to take permanent hold on 
the inhabitants, the theatre company was 
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emboldened to approach the municipal authori- 
ties, and ask them to assist in the building of 
the new theatre. Help was soon forthcoming, 
In 1890 the municipal authorities not only 
presented the site for the new building, but 
made a further grant of about £8000 towards 
the construction. 

In the year 1898-99, with a view to granting 
facilities to the poorer elements of visiting the 
theatre, the company introduced a number of 
performances at popular prices—4d. to 8d. 
for opera, 3d. to 6d. for drama. The municipal 
authorities were greatly taken with the idea, 
and later on, in 1908, made it one of their 
stipulations in their increased subvention of 
the theatre. The firsf direct subvention, in 
1891, amounted to about £400. The cost of 
construction of the new theatre had amounted 
to about £60,000, together with stage and 
machinery to nearly £100,000. 

The capital, including the municipal grant, 
amounted to about £75,000—the remaining 
£25,000 had to be raised by some other means, 
chiefly by voluntary subscriptions. 

In 1893 the municipal subsidy was raised to 
£800 on condition that twenty performances 
at popular prices and two free school perfor- 
mances should be given during the season. In 
1899 a petition for still further increase in the 
municipal subsidy was made. In the petition 
it was emphasised that “‘ without further sup- 
port the artistic standard of the local theatre 
would inevitably fall, especially if the theatre 
passed into the hands of some speculating, 
private director.” This petition (for a grant of 
£2000) met with decided opposition, especially 
from the side of the Press. Put to the vote, the 
motion was lost by 11,865 to 7945. The theatre 
now being on the brink of ruin, a private sub- 
scription list was formed, and within a few 
weeks the sum of {£12,000 was collected. 

In 1908 the Town Council again put the 
question of increased subsidy ({2000 instead 
of £800) to the general vote. This time it was 
carried by go16 to 4762. The success of this 
appeal was due to the fact that a certain patron 
of the theatre had given £4000, with a promise 
of a further £4000 if the municipal subsidy in 
the meantime should be increased. 

In addition to the increased subsidy and the 
extension of the shareholders’ company, con- 
siderable sums of money were being given as 
private donations, 
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I should like at this point to read you extracts 
from the latest contract signed by the Town 
Council and the shareholders of the theatre, in 
regard to the municipal subsidy. The contract 
is dated July rsth, 1918. 

Article 1.—The Theatre Company agrees to 
play for at least eight months of the year, and 
to cater for all classes of the inhabitants of 
Zurich. 

Article 2.—It undertakes to arrange for the 
season the following special performances : 

(a) School performances, with free entry for 
all municipal schools. 

(b) Performances at popular prices, ranging 
from 6d. to 2s. 

(c) Performances at reduced prices, i.e., at 
prices at least one-third less than the 
ordinary. 

Article 3.—There are to be at least four school 
performances, at least thirty at popular prices, 
and twenty at reduced prices. At least twelve 
of the latter are to be devoted to classical 
works. The “‘ popular” performances are to 
be distributed over week-day evenings and 
Sunday afternoons. At least one-fourth of such 
performances to be devoted to opera. Tickets 
to be distributed in especial regard to people 
who cannot afford to buy ordinary tickets. 

Article 4.—The cost of printing and advertise- 
ment for the above-mentioned performances 
and all costs in connection with the issue and 
distribution of such tickets to be borne by the 
theatre. 

Article 5.—In return the town of Zurich 
grants to the theatre company : 

(2) An annual subsidy of £8000, payable 
in three instalments. 

(6) A special grant of £95 for every school 
performance and “ popular ”’ perform- 
ance, and {80 for every performance 
at reduced prices. 

Article 6.—The school performances are 
to be arranged in agreement with the 
school committee ; the popular performances 
after consultation with a special commission 
appointed by the Town Council. 

Article 7.—The theatre elects one half of 
the members of the Board of Administration, 
the Town Council the other half. 

The theatre must present all annual accounts, 
ledgers, etc., to the Town Council for inspec- 
tion. 
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Article 8.—Special funds to be formed : 
(a) Theatre Chorus Fund 
(6) Pension and Assistance Fund. 
(c) Fund for Aged Chorus Ladies. 
(d) Maintenance Fund for Chorus Ladies. 
(e) A Special Emergency Fund. 

Documents relating to these funds to be 
kept by the Borough Accountant. 

Article 9.—The theatre administration © 
further undertakes to set aside a sum of 
10,000 francs (£400) to cover loss, etc.; under 
these conditions the Town Council will grant 
a similar sum. 





Article 10.—The administration undertakes 
to provide a Director, who shall control the 
artistic side and maintain a high artistic 
standard ; also a Managing Director to control 
the business side. 

Article 12—The stage hands to have one 
clear day every week, the choru; four clear 
days a month. The maximum hours for both 
classes shall not exceed fifty per week. 

I should like further to read some extracts from 
an appeal that was addressed to the inhabitants 
of Zurich on September rst, 1918, in which 
they were exhorted to endorse by voting the 
agreement entered into by the Town Council 
and the theatre company. I must explain that 
in the earlier contract of 1908 the town grant 
had been only £2000; the last contract in- 
creased the subsidy to £8000. This appeal was 
an attempt to justify the action of the Town 
Council in the eyes of the inhabitants. As a 
result the measure was carried by 20,530 votes 
against 11,430. 

It runs as follows : 

‘“The theatre is not a business venture, 
which sets out on principle to make 
large profits. The primary object is to 
enhance culture. Nevertheless, financial 
problems must be taken into considera- 
tion.” 

These moneys are to be dispensed by the 
town authorities. Members of chorus, who on 
account of old age were dismissed, received 
pecuniary aid if they had completed ten years’ 
service. Men who had been engaged for one 
year, and were called up by the Swiss Authori- 
ties for military service, received, if married, 
two-thirds of their salary; if single, one-half 
during the time of service. 
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It might be interesting to give some details 
as to expenditure. 

Expenses for the year 1918-1919 amounted 
to £62,495. Among the more important items 
were : 


Directors and staff . . £2,200 
Salaries to artists 22,280 
Wages to workmen. . 54440 
Orchestra ..¢ i 6,200 
Production of plays, etc. 5,000 
Heating 2,000 
Repairs 280 
New scenery 1,520 
Library 240 
Lighting ? 1,554 
Stage expenses es 5,500 


‘The assets of the theatre are as follows : 


Theatre building, with site £63,070 
Rehearsal house 18,594 
Stock of scenery 22,000 
Costumes and dresses 8,000 
Properties 1,200 
Library os as 2,000 
Receipts in tickets last year 
(1918-19) 44,180 


The price of tickets for performances range 
from about 1s. 6d. to 8s. for opera and 1s. to 
5s. for drama and operetta. For special festival 
performances the prices might be increased 
from §s. to {1. For all ordinary performances 
students of colleges and the university can have 
tickets at half-price in any part of the house. 
For the twenty popular performances, given 
during the season, the prices range from 6d. 
to 2s. To obtain these tickets people must 
take their turn in the queue the day before. 
Wealthier inhabitants are requested to abstain 
from applying for such tickets; indeed the 
distributors can at their discretion refuse to 
grant these tickets to applicants who can clearly 
afford to buy tickets at ordinary prices. 

I will now pass on to give some details about 
the actual personnel. 

The director I have mentioned already. 
He himself often produces, but he never acts. 
He has under him four producers, two for 
drama, one each for opera and operetta, also 
four or five conductors. 

The company consists of the following : 

For drama there are about eight ladies and 

twelve gentlemen. 

For opera there are about six ladies and six 

gentlemen. 
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For operetta two extra ladies and two 
gentlemen. 
For chorus there are about eighteen ladies 


and eighteen gentlemen. 


Salaries for principals vary from {3 Ios. to 
£7 a week. Chorus ladies and gentlemen alike 
receive a minimum of {£2 tos., with at least 
twenty bonuses per month, which makes the 
weekly wage at least £3 5s. For two perfor- 
mances on the same day (it may happen that 
a member of the chorus has to go on as a super 
in the small theatre and so attends two per- 
formances in the same evening) three francs 
extra are given. If the chorus member sings a 
small solo part 5s. to 1os. bonus is given, 
Hence probably the weekly average for a chorus 
member is nearer {3 10s. This year in case 
of illness a deduction is made, but never does 
the weekly salary sink below {£2 Ios., even 
if the member were ill the whole week. For- 
merly arrangements were more favourable. 
A member (solo or chorus) might be ill a whole 
month, and yet receive full pay. It was found, 
however, that certain self-indulgent members 
abused the privilege, so now in case of illness 
the above-mentioned deduction is made. 

As I have already said, all salaries are paid 
fortnightly, and throughout the year, during 
two months’ rehearsal and one month’s holiday 
as well. I left since the new rule was made. 
It is possible that the chorus now gets only 
the minimum of {£2 tos. a week during 
rehearsals and holidays. 

In connection with the Municipal Theatre, 
which seats r100 people, and under the sam: 
management, there exists a smaller theatre, 
called the Pfauen Theatre, which seats 
about 600. 

The larger theatre, the Stadttheater, is used 
for opera, operetta, and the bigger dramas. 
The smaller theatre, needless to say, is used for 
drama alone ; for the plays of Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Tolstoy, and Bernard Shaw, for instance, 
though I have seen the bigger dramas, such 
as Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure” 
and Bernard Shaw’s “ The Devil’s Disciple,” 
played even on that small stage. These 
two theatres form part of one and the 
same dramatic institution; that is to say, 
they are run jointly by a limited liability 
company, which receives an annual subsidy 
from the tocal Town Council, the money being 
provided out of the local rates. 
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Now as to the actual working of the concern. 
[| should like to emphasise the fact that there 
isno possible question of the municipal authori- 
ties interfering with the Director in the exercise 
of his duties. He is absolutely responsible for 
the choice of repertoire, and for the production 
of the plays and operas and the general per- 
formances. Probably they would interfere if 
the Director were wantonly extravagant, if he 
were injudicious in drawing up the repertoire, 
or if he staged some outrageous piece, such 
as we frequently see in England. Once a 
fortnight the Director has a committee of 
producers, conductors, the chief electrician, the 
chief of the stage hands (there is no equivalent 
in England), the librarian and -one or two 
others. The Director then lays before them 
his scheme for the fortnight and asks if it is 
practicable. Needless to say, the settling of 
this involves the arranging of some thirty or 
forty performances, and perhaps twenty dif- 
ferent works all within the fortnight, which 
is no easy matter. Obviously without organi- 
sation chaos would reign. I should like to 
mention that I attended all those fortnightly 
committee meetings ; never once did any of 
the municipal authorities attend, nor did they 
bring the very slightest influence to bear on 
the Director. I cannot quite imagine what 
would have happened if they had done. 

As to the performances themselves, I should 
like to end with asummary of the performances 
given at the two theatres during the last season 
(1918-1919). 

In the large theatre (Stadttheater) there were 
289 performances ; 260 of these were given by 
the resident company, twenty-nine by visiting 
companies. Of the 260 performances, 129 were 
devoted to opera, eighty-two to operetta, forty- 
seven to drama, and two dance recitals. There 
were eleven opera and operetta performances 
in French; in addition there were nine per- 
formances of French drama, seven private 
dance recitals, and two performances by the 
local (amateur) Drama League of Zurich. 

In the small (Pfauen) theatre there were 
238 performances, needless to say, of drama 
alone ; 200 were given by the resident com- 
pany, the remaining thirty-eight by visiting 
companies—among them the English Players, 
a company recently formed by Mr. James 
Joyce, the author, and Mr. W. Sykes, in 
which the leading part was played by Mr. 
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Tristan Rawson. On various occasions they 
have produced Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” Shaw’s “ The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets,” J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ Twelve - Pound 
Look,” Synge’s “ Riders to the Sea,’ Oscar 
Wilde’s “ ‘The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
G. K. Chesterton’s ‘‘ Magic,” and Browning’s 
‘‘In a Balcony.” 

Among the works newly-staged, revived, or 
given for the first time were : Weber’s Opera 
“Abu Hassan”; Alexandre Savine’s Serbian 
Opera, “ Ksenia”; Debussy’s “ Pelleas et 
Mélisande” and ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue ” ; 
Busoni’s two new operas, “ Turandot ” and 
“ Arlecchino”’; Shaw’s “ Devil’s Disciple,” 
“* Arms and the Man,” “‘ Czesar and Cleopatra,”’ 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma”; Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s ‘Pippa Dances”; Strindberg’s 
Lutheran Drama, ‘‘ The Nightingale of Witten- 
berg’; Ibsen’s “ Nora,” “ The Lady of the 
Sea,” “ The Master Builder,” ‘‘ Brand,” “‘ The 
Pillars of Society,” etc.; Gogol’s ‘‘ The 
Government Inspector,” Tolstoy’s ‘“‘ The 
Power of Darkness,”’ “ The Living Corpse,” 
known under the English title of ‘ Repara- 
tion.’”” The Greek plays included Euripides’ 
“Medea,” ‘“‘ The Trojan Women,” Sophocles’ 
“Antigone.” Of Mboliére’s plays were 
“T’Ecole des Femmes,” “ L’avare,” ‘ Le 
medicus malgré lui.” 

Shakespeare drama, which was by far the 
most frequent, included “ Twelfth Night,” 
“Troilus and Cressida,” ‘*‘ Measure for 
Measure,” ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“As You Like It,” “ The Merchant of Venice.” 


Ill 

We have now to consider the practical ques- 
tion of the institution of some form of a 
Municipal Theatre system in England. I say 
“some form,” for, each country having its 
peculiar needs and conditions, it would be a 
mistaken policy to imitate slavishly any con- 
tinental system. Such system can best serve 
for our general guidance and no more 

Now, for many reasons the Municipal Theatre 
seems a question primarily for the provinces. 
The experiment might best be made in some 
provincial town, where there are one or two 
theatres only, and where the inhabitants are 
at the complete mercy of the managers who 
run the local theatres. But as we are here 
to-night to discuss not only the Municipal 
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‘Theatre in general, but the special needs of the 
London area in particular, I venture to offer 
one or two suggestions in regard to London. 

The nearest approach to the continental 
system of Repertory Theatre is that represented 
by the famous “* Old Vic.” Whereas all opera 
companies in England are run on repertory 
lines, the so-called Repertory Theatres, already 
existing, are for drama alone. The “ Old Vic.” 
is the only theatre, to my knowledge, where 
opera and drama are run continuously and con- 
currently. But the “ Old Vic.,” being primarily 
the outcome of an educational movement among 
the people on the Surrey side of the river, 
plays within certain restrictions. All modern 
plays, as well as the lighter forms of opera, 
operetta, and comedy, are precluded from 
performance. But modern English and 
foreign plays, as well as the lighter forms of 
drama and opera, should most certainly be 
included in any comprehensive municipal 
scheme. People will always insist on having 
some form of light amusement. If you give 
them serious drama with no relief they will 
be certgin to turn elsewhere for some lighter 
fare. So if you are out to educate them it is 
well to help them to acquire some discriminat- 
ing taste, even in their lighter pleasures. 

Let us now consider what might be done by 
the municipal bodies to meet the immediate 
needs of the London boroughs. 

In the first place there is no possible sugges- 
tion that all theatres should be municipally 
subsidised. It is well to leave the West-End 
theatres alone. For these theatres there is no 
call for municipal aid. If anything they are 
more the concern of the L.C.C. In regard to 
the municipal boroughs on the outskirts of 
London the case is very different. Unlike the 
West-End theatres, which attract people from 
all parts of the metropolis, the local theatres in 
Kennington, Dalston, or Hammersmith should 
be regarded as existing primarily for the 
locality. It should be the direct and vital con- 
cern of the municipality that the playbills of 
local theatre be comprehensive and drawn up 
with especial regard for the interests of the 
people in the locality. 

Further, if the chief local theatre could be 
taken out of the hands of private profiteers, 
not only would the prices of admission be 
automatically reduced, there would be no 
temptation for the controlling directors to put 
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on “‘ blood” dramas or suggestive plays that 
merely serve to draw a sensation-loving publig, 
and which are beloved of the average theatre” 
manager because they bring instant profits, 
With a wise choice of repertoire, with as much 
careful attention to the lighter kind of fare ag 
to the more serious kind, the municipal authorj- 
ties would find the people whom they represent 
deriving real benefit, recreative as well as ins 
structive, from the local theatre. In time the 
theatre would come to be regarded as being 
an institution as worthy and important as the 
school, the public library, the museum, and the 
picture gallery. In its bearing on social and 
communal life the influence of the theatre ig 
perhaps more vital and direct than that of any 
other communal institution. 

Now, how shall we set about the introdue- 
tion of such a desirable state of affairs? In 
regard to the London area I think that no one 
borough alone and single-handed could tackle 
and solve the problem—for this reason. It 
would probably be exceedingly difficult, at the 
outset, to start and maintain a permanent 
theatre where drama _ exclusively or opera 
exclusively should be performed. Whatever 
their tastes the local people would want a 
change from continuous drama or opera, how- 
ever excellent these in themselves might be. 
In the case of a State-aided theatre it is different. 
In Paris the Grand Opera exists the whole year 
round for opera alone ; the Comédie Frangaise 
and the Odéon for drama alone. In time to 
come Covent Garden Opera might be con- 
verted into a National Opera House, and a 
National Theatre might be built similar to 
the Comédie Frangaise for drama alone. A 
Municipal Theatre cannot thrive successfully 
unless it provides for opera, drama, and the 
lighter forms of both. The ideal state of affairs 
is that to be found in Zurich, where in one and 
the same borough there are two theatres, one 
primarily, though not exclusively, for opera, 
the other for drama. At present, for any one 
London borough, such a scheme would be 
out of the question and not even desirable. 
If, however, only two boroughs would jointly 
co-operate, the following admirable arrange- 
ment might be made. One borough might 
agree to regard its local theatre as _ being 
primarily suitable for opera, the theatre in the 
other borough being devoted primarily, though 
in no case exclusively, to drama. Then if 
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several boroughs instituted municipally-aided 
theatres several more or less permanent com- 
panies could be formed. The system of 
interchange could be extended, and each local 
theatre’ would derive rich and inexhaustible 
benefit from the variety thus afforded. The 
greater the number of such theatres with inter- 
changeable companies, the greater the clientéle 
and the patronage for each particular company. 
Hence the economic advantage would be 
enormous. If at the present moment one 
theatre alone attempted to maintain both an 
opera and a drama company, which should 
play in the same theatre on alternative nights, 
the expense would obviously be too great. It 
would mean that on each night one or other 
of the entire companies would be idle. Under 
present conditions it would be impossible for 
such company, even if it were desirable, to 
find a chance theatre where it could play on 
the night when the other company was playing 
in the “‘ home ” theatre. With a simple system 
of interchange, however, all difficulties and 
unnecessary economic waste could be avoided. 
Moreover, the advantages of such continuous 
variety, both to the local theatre and to the 
local theatre-goers, are too obvious to need 
discussion. A working-man living at Forest 
Hill recently told a friend that when he wanted 
to take his wife and two children to a London 
theatre to see something out of. the ordinary, 
it cost him between 15s. and {1. There were 
train fares and extra refreshments to pay for, 
and in addition a great deal of time was lost on 
account of the journey. “ But,” he added, “ if 
our local theatre would give us what we want to 
see, it would not cost me more than §s., for we 
could have our bit of supper at home. At 
present, as I earn only £3 a week, I cannot 
afford to go to the theatre very often.”” There 
must be hundreds of men in the same-pre- 
dicament ; they could always go to the West 
End on special occasions when they wished to 
see some gorgeous spectacle, or to hear some 
special opera at Covent Garden. But with 
greater facilities for hearing and seeing worthier 
productions in their own locality, their joy and 
interest in life would be increased tenfold. 
Naturally the question will be asked how the 
municipal authorities can help and in what 
way they are to begin. That ultimately must be 
left to the separate boroughs to decide. It 
might be hazardous for any one of them, just 
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at the present moment when there are grave 
economic problems to solve, to propose the 
immediate introduction of rate-aided theatres. 
In order to stimulate local interest a borough 
might conceivably make a modest grant of a 
small sum of money to one of the local theatres 
in return for some concession, as is the case 
in Zurich, whereby a few special performances 
might be given at very low prices, so that the 
very poor people might have some chance of 
seeing something good. Or the Town Council 
might go further and decide on taking more 
permanent interest in the running of the local 
theatre. In Geneva, for instance, the munici- 
pality bears the cost of light, heating, water, 
and scenery. A London municipality might 
follow the example of Geneva and help reduce 
the expenses of the theatre by making some 
reduction on'the rates that the theatre has to 
pay. Thus gradually the way would be opened 
up for the ultimate introduction of a regular 
municipal subsidy provided out of the local 
rates. When the Public Libraries were first 
established there was an outcry from certain 
quarters ; now there is no one who protests 
against rate-aided libraries. People even who 
never make use of the local library have accepted 
the situation quite cheerfully, because they are 
convinced that, on the whole, the institution 
makes for the general good. 

Of one thing we can be quite certain. If a 
theatre is to enlist municipal sympathy and 
interest its ultimate destiny must be in the 
hands of a committee, council, or board of 
directors. It must not be a “‘ one-man ” show. 
If it is leased to an individual he will always 
be assailed by the temptation to speculate, or 
conversely, he will never dare to take any big 
risks for fear of catastrophe. If the theatre were 
run by a limited liability company, as is the case 
on the Continent, and if the municipal authori- 
ties could be represented in that company, or 
at least on the committee or board that governed 
the theatre, a, much “ longer view ” could be 
taken. New ®orks, which under present con- 
ditions cat have no conceivable chance of 
production, could be included in an extended 
repertoire. Thus, apart from being a direct 
social and educational benefit, a Municipal 
Theatre can help enormously in developing 
the national artstic genius. In most Municipal 
Theatres abroad a stipulation is made whereby 
the theatre undertakes to produce during the 
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season at least one new work by a native artist. 
Those who have the development of English 
drama most to heart have, therefore, nothing 
to fear and everything to gain from the estab- 
lishment of Municipal Theatres. The only 
“control ” that the municipal authorities need 
exercise is to see that a competent and high- 
minded Director be appointed, who should 
have the ultimate responsibility of all the 
artistic production, together with a practical 
business manager for all matters connected 
with finance. If then the theatre was run at a 
profit, such profit should not fall into the hands 
of either the Director or the manager. It should 
be used to create a fund for the general well- 
being of the theatre and its artistic production. 
Such a scheme, however, would not prevent 
any enterprising municipality from proposing 
that some part of the profits be distributed 
over the entire company, on some sound 
co-operative basis. Indeed, if permanent 
theatres and permanent theatre companies are 
to be formed, it might be weil to revise the 
whole system of salaries, and by fixing some 
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minimum wage make arrangements whereby, 
on co-operative principles, all those engaged in 
the theatre should feel the benefit of its financial 
success. This the municipal authorities alone 
can do. It is they alone who can embark on an 
open campaign against profiteering in theatrical 
high places, and against the general demoralisa- 
tion to which, particularly in the dramatic pro- 
fession, profiteering is bound to lead. 

I think I have said more than enough this 
evening to convince you, ladies and gentlemen, 
of the paramount necessity and advantage of 
enlisting municipal interest and co-operation 
in the organisation and control of our theatres 
in England. Whether your main interest lies 
in the artistic, the educational, the moral, or 
the social value of the theatre, you will, all of 
you, I am sure, acknowledge that an enormous 
amount of work lies before us, if the English 
theatre is to regain the level worthy of its great 
tradition, and if the dignity of the dramatic 
profession is to be upheld against all the 
contaminating influences that at present assail 
it. 


ON THE JAPANESE THEATRE 


By Torahiko Khori 


N the beginning laughter and happiness 

reigned in Heaven and Earth. Eight mil- 

lion gods and goddesses in Heaven, and 

innumerable mortals ploughing and toiling 
in the Isles of Blessed Corn, saw never a cloud 
cross the all-blessing countenance of Amatera- 
suomikami, the Sun Goddess, Most High 
Creator of the Universe, save only when her 
brother Susanoonomikoto, the Moon God, was 
playing one of his pranks to her divine pertur- 
bation. After all, it was in the nature of things 
that the all-too-gentle and harmonious sway 
of the Sun Goddess should fret the valiant 
spirit and superabundant strength of this 
second sovereign, compelled as he was to steal 
along his silky path with the ever - broken 
lantern of the moon. So in sheer nervous 
irritation he broke out occasionally in random 
mischief, and, as might be expected, things 
grew worse and worse, till at last the all- 
pardoning patience of the Most High could 


brook no more. Thus it happened that one 
day Susanoonomikoto was shown the immense 
cloud ladder descending to the islands of 
mortals still floating unsteadily on the laughing 
waves. And the Goddess in her wisdom 
deemed it expedient, by way of example, to 
punish this divine lawlessness by hiding her- 
self in a cave and plunging the universe in the 
despair of sunless darkness. 

Here, in the first chapter of Japanese 
mythology, we find the origin of the Japanese 
theatre, for the resolution passed by the con- 
stituent assembly of eight million deities in 
the vast dry river-bed of Amenokawara (the 
Milky Way) was to erect a stage on a tub 
turned upside-down at the mouth of the cave 
where the mistress of the universe was hidden, 
in order to coax her from her disastrous seclu- 
sion. They chose Amenouzumenomikoto, the 
Goddess of benign ugliness and divine dancing, 
to perform a comic dance, which eventually 
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provoked such mighty merriment that the 
waves of laughter shaking the rocky doors of 
the cave at last prevailed upon the offended 
Sun Goddess to shine and dance with them 
once more. So the Japanese theatre was estab- 
lished once for all on the immemorial rock of 
God, as the bringer of light, the reviver of 
life in the darkness and desolationsof Man. 

Even to this day it is possible to glean a 
faint idea of that most ancient of dances on 
the bottom of the tub, in the Kagura, which 
in its more or less primeval form is used for 
court festivities and temple celebrations, 
though the circumstances of its performance 
through the ages have naturally sobered its 
comic spirit. What remains now is a gentle 
dance of maidens—a waving of sleeves in 
rhythm with music and song. 

Indeed the unique feature of the present 
theatre of Japan, due maybe to its national 
stay-at-home traditionalism, is the remarkable 
manner in which it has preserved almost all 
the phases of its development, numerous 
though they are, as it were petrified in their 
original form. Thus it is possible to see, side 
by side, the most primitive theatrical per- 
formance, practically unchanged from the days 
when it delighted the virile audiences of 
thousands of years ago, and the ultra-modern 
dramas of Schmidt-Bonn or Wedekind, not 
to mention the scores of the more established 
of the modern dramatists of the “ last genera- 
tion,” while even the commercial theatres 
can draw fair audiences with Strindberg and 
Ibsen. 

It is not here the intention to give a detailed 
chronicle of the Japanese theatre ; suffice it to 
say that it makes no exception to the general 
rule of histories of drama. The representative 
stage, chiefly religious, and the popular Diony- 
sian rites universally partaken in on occasions, 
either natural or conventional, of grief or joy, 
alternately stimulated each other to further 
development, especially to the benefit of the 
former. Thus it was at the beginning of the 
twelfth century that Sarugaku, originally 
mere comic mimicry, became so popularly 
established that it embraced all contemporary 
stage manifestations, including the religious, 
and in the course of the ensuing four hundred 
years gradually grew into that “‘ subtlest of 
arts,’ as, Mr. Yeats calls it--N6. Owing to its 
aristocratic cherishing and seclusion No has 
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come down to us through all the diverse 
fortunes of six hundred years, with its details 
more faithfully preserved than any other 
branch of the Japanese theatre. However, I 
am afraid too much has been said already in 
Europe of this most aristocratic of arts, par- 
ticularly here in England, where it has almost 
become the pass-word of the intelligenza 
together with their “‘ fraternité ou la morte.” 
Let me only remark in passing that volumes of 
wisdom may be learnt from No in the making 
of the drama of coming years, when humanity 
at large and in its quintessence—art, is entering 
yet another epoch when its spiritual strength 
will be manifested in form-creation, just as our 
predecessors, whose ghosts still hold us 
jealously, manifested the true worth of their 
day in form-destruction. In No there is pro- 
found understanding of dramatic form, the 
most apparent factor of which and the most 
needed to-day, is the subtlety with which its 
masters handled the difference between the 
presentation of drama and the representation 
of literature—the same profound and obvious 
difference that exists between the three dimen- 
sions of sculpture and the two_dimensions of 
painting. Almost too obvious as this difference 
is, it has been strangely ignored, particularly 
by the “ last generation,”’ who, admirable poets 
and novelists as they were, relied upon their 
own technique to reform and revivify the stage, 
paralysed as it was with “ unreal,” thick 
banality. First of all, the delineation of 
“reality”? in literature is no more than 
sensuous suggestion made “real” by the 
imagination of the reader who, with the free 
choice of time and environment, is able to 
arrange the minute detail to the collected value 
of the whole. It is only too clear that a wholly 
different method of delineation is needed in a 
play where everything is materially presented 
and intellectual freedom cruelly restricted. 
There, unless handled with great care, triviali- 
ties may constantly overburden essentials, not 
to speak of the all-shadowing collective 
psychology, all the more predominant when 
space and time are so cumbrously restricted. 
Comparatively speaking, it is the same restric- 
tion imposed upon sculpture in contrast to 
the freedom of painting—a restriction which, 
when properly understood, can be turned from 
a defect to an advantage ; and here it is that all 
the well-meaning novelists go wrong in the 
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theatre. In short the hoary dogma of the 
triple unity is true as the old world itself, in 
that it means not only concentration but 
“ plastification ” of situation, typification of 
character. 

So much for No; but Sarugaku also, in its 
original comic form, losing nothing of its 
merry childishness, has travelled down to us 
under the name of Kyogen. It serves to pro- 
vide interludes between the No dramas, which 
being performed only once in three or four 
months generally monopolise a whole day 
with a programme of five or six pieces, and 
therefore Kyogen, little or no better than sheer 
farce, is welcomed as relaxation from the 
serious strain of the sombre N6. 

The next important element that stimu- 
lated the Japanese theatrical instinct was Joruri 
ballad singing, which was later combined 
with puppets. It was this entertainment that 
later became the core of Kabuki, the popular 
theatre, which really ripened very much 
with the people’s blood, while No tended 
to degenerate into a sort of precious “ dis- 
traction’ for the nobles, a tendency perhaps 
at its worst to-day when this noble art is 
taken up as a snobbish hobby by the newly 
rich and respectable bourgeoisie. ‘These Joruri 
puppet plays, as they are still shown in 
two theatres in Osaka, make one of the most 
striking performances in the world. Stage and 
scenery are in proportion to the two-foot 
figures, while the giant-featured puppet- 
master is gorgeously visible beside them to 
handle their destinies—sometimes four or five 
human beings for one love-smitten maiden 
sighing and pining by the light of a lantern, 
or a demi-god stamping and roaring in his 
rage. Plain enough is the ditch between the 
front and the back of the stage where these 
gods move about to move about men. This 
utter disregard for the harmony of the scene 
is a necessary sacrifice for the most ingenious 
handling imaginable of the puppets ; they sigh 
in their sorrow, raise their eyebrows, and stare 
in anger, change colour with fright, or play 
the most elaborate instruments. All this, how- 
ever, is far from realistically done, as the form 
is so ripe in fantasy, nor is the effect half so 
confusing in reality as it is in the telling. The 
singer and accompanist, whose positions are 
superior to that of the puppet-master, and on 
whom the attention of the audience is chiefly 
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concentrated, have a little stage to themselves 
beside the stage proper, and, enveloping the 
whole little world in an atmosphere of song, 
unite all discords in one ballad-romance. 

The direct parent of the Joruri plays was 
the Heike minstrelsy, a beautiful epic on the 
decline and fall of the Heike family. Hence 
Joruri is essentially ballad, naturally con- 
taining many a striking scéne a faire and 
great lyrical moments, yet, on account 
of its lack of concentrated and _ plastic 
unity of form it falls short of real drama, 
though it has great value as literature. The 
first technique of the theatre, in order that it 
may achieve its full power, is to grip the 
strongest sense of the audience—its will, and 
make it accompany the theme on the stage as 
a great orchestra of will; for this.the theme 
must be composed on a basis of two voices— 
will against will. However much the reformer 
of yesterday disliked the idea of “ conflict,” 
unless it is there as a chief constructural bone, 
the stage is at best an illusion—a spectacle. 
The greatest potency of drama is realised when 
every member of the audience, no longer a 
mere bystander, can partake in the play, when 
the motive on the stage is forcefully flung to 
the audience and again flung back to the stage, 
as at a fight in the ring—thus, and thus only, 
can the dramatist lead the audience to the 
forged and symbolised austerity of life, those 
depths of the “‘ innermost process of life.” 

As I said before, the ballad-singing created 
the puppet theatre, which in its turn created 
another kind of puppet theatre—Kabuki, the 
people’s theatre. Until that time, the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the only theatrical 
entertainment for the common folk was a 
vulgarised version of No or Kyogen originated 
by a woman, though it was soon taken over 
by men after the official prohibition of women 
on the stage. With the sudden vogue of Joruri, 
however, it was established permanently, more 
or less as it is to-day, with actors imitating the 
behaviour of marionettes. Thus, by a curious 
turn of events, the theatre of Japan started 
with the imitation of imitation and has therefore 
accidentally retained the idea of fantasy, and 
nothing is further from the truth than to call 
it realistic as certain English No enthusiasts 
call the Japanese “ vulgar ”’ theatre. 

But this practice of artificial display gradually 
eliminated any consideration of drama till 
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nothing is expected to be seen on the stage but 
the art of the actors. There is a favourite scene 
in a play, “‘ Chushingura,” where a rascal, after 
murdering a traveller, examines his pocket and, 
finding fifty ryo (five pounds), exclaims, 
“* Fifty ryo!”’ You will understand the wonder- 
ful artistic perfection of these otherwise 
prosaic words if you imagine some genius of 
the folk—who, as far as delicacy of taste and 
keenness of perception were concerned, outdid 
the courtiers of Louis XIV.—trained’ from 
three or four years of age in stoic hardships 
unnaturally strict, till one day he stands up 
and says “ Five pounds” to the astonish- 
ment and delight of the gods. Indeed it is 
asserted that among a thousand actors to-day, 
mostly from actors’ families of blood and 
tradition uninterrupted for over a century, 
there is only one man, Ichikawa Chusha, who 
can say this “Five pounds ” with fitting pathos, 
and even then it is supposed to fall far short 
of the artistic perfection of the same words 
spoken by Ichikawa Danjuro IX., who died 
some years ago. Those who lament the over- 
perfection of the acting of the Comédie 
Francaise, in which no drama but actors alone 
remain, should widen their vision by studying 
Japanese Kabuki and despair still further. 
‘There was an interesting proof of this per- 
fection of Japanese acting some years ago, 
when Kawakami Otojiro and Sada Yacco came 
over to Europe. Really not players at all, they 
exhibited all sorts of shameless absurdities, 
and behold, eminent critics exclaimed that at 
last a spiritual bridge had been found:to span 
the culture of the east and west ! Sada Yacco’s 
death-scene, which was no more than the 
accomplishment of the ordinary Geisha, was 
declared to surpass that speciality par excellence 
of Sarah Bernhardt, and at last she was 
uplifted to the superhuman heights of 
Duse. 

One of the interesting features in these 
actor-centred theatres of Japan is Aragoto or 
‘“ Rough-doing,” originated by the first 


Ichikawa Danjuro when he appeared with 
a most fantastic make-up and concocted a 
scene which was an entirely meaningless pot- 
pourri 


assorti blended with extraordinary 
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refinement. The words delivered with such 
delicate sublimity are mere words, strung 
together at random, and the amazing thing is 
that the grotesque absurdity of it does not give 
any comic impression. I bring this to par- 
ticular notice as it seems to be somewhat 
approaching the Ideal Theatre of Mr. Gordon 
Craig, although personally I have little 
sympathy with the idea. 

Apart from the New School, really un- 
worthy of note, originated by Kawakami and 
his “ Soshi”’ friends (student apache ?) some 
twenty-five years ago, when he staged incidents 
of the then seething Chino-Japanese War, 
Japanese modern drama has had a short but 
vigorous career. Its pioneer, the Liberty 
Theatre, started by Dr. Osanai and Ichikawa 
Sadanji, opened the difficult way with Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, Chekhov, Gorky, 
Andreiev, and Wedekind soon after the Russo- 
Japanese War, and was followed by the Art 
Society of Professor Tsubouchi, with Ibsen 
and Tolstoi, and the People’s Theatre of Mr. 
Matsui with Hofmannsthal. And numberless 
societies have since risen and fallen which 
have left not one of the ultra-modern drama- 
tists untouched. Yet with all this hue and 
cry after modern drama no original dramatist 
of creative power has as yet asserted himself. 
Faithful to the current tendency, almost 
all of the younger generation began by 
peevishly repudiating Ibsen and groping in 
the eternal mists of ‘‘ Stimmung Drama” 
either after the style of the nervous poetry 
of Hofmannsthal, or the genre-painting of 
Chekhov. It is only now that drama, not in 
the sloppy sense of “‘ everything to be acted on 
the stage,” but in the severity of the sense of 
the “ plastification of life’s onward-moving 
rhythm,” seems to be dawning on young 
talent, and names like Vittorio Alfieri and 
Friedrich Hebbel are fresh on people’s lips. 
As this is really the state of things prevalent 
in all countries where true drama is sought 
after, the writer will here break off and ponder 
“as a fisherman who stands on the rippled 
beach, his breast red with the evening glow, 
breathing deep and pondering on the joy of 
to-morrow’s nets,” 
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PASTORAL PLAYS 


IN EAST ANGLIA 


By Mildred H. Collyer 


UCH humble village pastorals and play- 

scenes as those of which your Editor asks 

me to give a few particulars must, I think, 

be chiefly worth noting for the early date 
at which they had their small beginnings. I see, 
on looking over old playbills, that the Castle 
Acre (Norfolk) performances began in the 
far-away eighties; while the first wordless 
pastoral my mother arranged (“ Rebecca ”’) in 
1897 was, I believe, an obscure forerunner of 
the great Worcester and other pageants that 
followed so quickly. This, however, was first 
produced at Cannes. Our programme bears 
the inspiriting legend “‘ Chameaux prétés par 
administration du Jardin Zoologique de 
Nice’?! They were worthy animals who 
played their part, both as sandwichmen before- 
hand and as attendants on Laban, with a 
decorum suitable to their Biblical connexions. 
But camels are not easily to be procured in 
English villages, and this is an unpardonable 
digression. 

In the eighties, as now, the social usefulness 
of village plays was very great indeed. East 
Anglia is far too genuinely aristocratic for 
small snobbishness, and it is, fortunately, not 
difficult to get all classes and sects to unite 
in a common interest. The main point is, 
that the interest must have a strong local 
flavour. Norfolk and Suffolk do not easily 
tolerate interference from the “ Shires” (a 
phrase of contempt), nor from the still more 
suspected towns. This is a healthy trait as 
regards the prospects of distinctively local 
drama. But it means the exercise of consider- 
able tact, and the use, as far as they will possibly 
go of purely local resources. 

At Castle Acre a small company was formed 
from all classes. They met during the long 
winter evenings, frequently, and worked hard. 
They had a little string band as well. During 
the Winter Season the Vicarage drawing-room 
was sacrificed to a stage (one of the company 
was the village carpenter), used fortnightly 
for invitation performances given as “ At 
Homes” to the villagers. No money was 
taken, so the productions had to be very cheap. 

But rehearsals soon revealed the possession 
of two actors of remarkable ability, a fair 
residue for small parts, and an audience of 


completely unvitiated taste. They would follow 
with rapt attention the trial scene from the 
“Merchant of Venice.” How else, when 
nobody knew beforehand whether the pound 
of flesh would really be cut away before their 
eyes or not ?—or even Tennyson’s “ Queen 
Mary ”—a bold venture no doubt. This, of 
course, was considerably abbreviated, and its 
success was chiefly owing to a local “ Cardinal 
Pole,” who might have thrilled a much more 
fashionable “ house.” Rural audiences are 
easily bored, but it needs experience to know 
what will bore them. Not Shakespeare, cer- 
tainly, whose hunour is exactly the provincial 
humour of to-day. They find, honestly, 
Bottom and his boon companions very much 
funnier than we do. I believe, too, that these 
unconventional renderings of famous parts 
were sometimes not only interesting in them- 
selves but nearer to the great author’s inten- 
tions than our well-worn urban traditions, 
often stale and stagey. They had their faults. 
‘Eat me the hi-rons ’ot, and see thou stand 
within the ’h’arras ” (a line that stuck in my 
childish memory) was startling, no doubt, 
from the aristocratic Hubert. He was not a 
Norfolk man, needless to say, or his ‘‘ H’s” 
would have been naturally immaculate. But 
I know that little of the piquant terror of his 
scene with Prince Arthur was really lacking. 
Shylock, too, was addicted to sharpening his 
knife upon his boots ; why not, after all ? 

My mother’s series of wordless plays, begun, 
as I have said, at Cannes in the nineties, was 
continued in Norfolk and Essex on her return 
to England. They had originated in the 
immense difficulty of finding, among a floating 
“season” Riviera population, players who 
could rehearse sufficiently to both sing and act 
reasonably well. Consequently the music was 
mostly professional, and the parts played in 
mime to a concealed choir. In productions of 
this rhythmic type, needless to say, the music 
must be absolutely continuous. The slightest 
break in the sound gives the impression of a 
“hitch.” Also the producer must be in com- 
plete contact both with stage and orchestra. 
These two conditions sound elementary. | have 
actually seen (in one of those dreary Patriotic 
Masques with which we were surfeited during 
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the war) a dignified clergyman processing 
perforce, acolytes and incense complete, to 
the tune of “ John Peel.” They were faint but 
pursuing, and the hidden band played on, 
unconscious of their plight. 

The Wymondham Masques began in 1906. 
The best of them was, I think, ‘‘ St. John’s 
Eve,” an excellent scheme and synppsis, written 
by Miss Grace Roper. Father Time and his 
attendant Hours, Months, and Days ushered 
in the episodes—materialised St. John’s Eve 
Wishes—and also formed a living screen, 
behind which such simple scenic properties 
as were necessary were changed. There were 
about 200 performers in all, the episodes 
being so constituted that neighbouring villages 
could prepare them separately, and bring 
their portions practically complete, to be 
polished at a few joint final rehearsals. ‘The 
little country town was gay indeed for a week 
with Kings, Courtiers, butterflies, and rats, 
and the last we saw of it was Sir Lancelot 
conducting Father ‘Time (in private life the 
Sexton) to well-earned refreshment at the 
Green Dragon. The previous summer had 
seen my mother’s ‘ Morning, Noon, and 
Night” Masque; simpler, perhaps, in con- 
ception, but also very varied and interesting. 
This had only one spoken interlude, a short 
authentic morality play. In the Fairy scene, 
“Night,” I chiefly remember Mr. Glyn 
Philpot’s charming playing of ‘‘ Oberon,” his 
fairies being, as usual, a trained troupe of 
school children. 

We always found that East Anglian children 
had a natural gift for dancing and mime, though 
their musical powers are probably not to be 
compared with those of the West Country. 
But of the latter, unfortunately, I am _ too 
ignorant to speak. The only difficulty we 
ever had with the children (bar one brief 
fracas between ‘‘ Church Elves ” and ‘* Chapel 
Elves,” in which their respective teachers had 
to intervene) was the problem of how to dispose 
of bulky, shapeless petticoats. ‘‘ She’ll ketch 
a dreadful cold if she leave off her flannins,’’ 
the mothers would object on the most per- 
spiring day. Still, they were disposed of some- 
how—very often replaced by a_ perfectly 
straight, sheathlike garment of warm material 

and we could generally display a passably 
slender muster of bats, elves, or butterflies. 

Cheapness was, of course, essential in the 
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Costume Department. I fear this is much more 
dificult than it was then, but, no doubt, the 
Drama League Costume Department will 
help to supply the need. We used home- 
dyeing very largely, and managed to get—with 
many experiments and a_ rainbow-coloured 
bathroom for the long-suffering rector——-some 
really excellent effects. Many are the sub- 
stances that will take Maypole or Dolly dyes. 
Green and blue shaded rafhia water fairies, 
with dewdrops made from the crystal balls of 
Christmas trees, were one of my mother’s 
successes. The bats had skin-tight brown 
nun’s-veiling suits, tight caps to cover the 
hair and neck, and wings ribbed with bamboo. 
Much can be done with appliqués of large, 
bold design for Court and othér State array. 
These can either be laid on or cut out and 
machined over a gay lining to show through 
the cut-away pattern. The latter is, I think, 
the easier way. Our crowns were of sheet-tin, 
with shanked glass buttons as jewels, fixed 
through boot-button-wise, and with the tin 
edges boldly turreted. My mother achieved 
life-sized camels to replace the ‘‘ chameaux de 
Nice,” and very effective they were, though 
we kept them for artificial light. 

Nearly all the Pastorals were, of course, out- 
of-door performances, preferably in the evening. 
In choosing a site for the play many amateurs 
make the mistake of selecting far too confined 
a stage. The opening should, certainly, not be 
unduly wide. But this can be adjusted by 
using a simple classic balustrade or pedestals, 
such as Mr. Henry Poole designed for Mrs. 
Connard’s plays, and the wings can be hidden 
if necessary with green lattice screens, filled in 
with fresh greenery. The stage itself should 
always have a good depth to allow of interesting 
group-spacing ; and, if possible, a vista, which 
must not open westwards. A restricted area 
completely precludes some of the effects we 
found most telling, such as a big hawking- 
party galloping right on to the stage from near 
the horizon, or a mounted Royal procession 
passing down centre through big property 
gateposts. A very few well-chosen formal 
accessories, which can be used again-and again, 
are animmense help in adapting natural scenery. 
The green screens, too, can be moved to showa 
cottage, throne, or other simple change of 
scene. Never let your audience get too near. 
There are few, if any, spoken words for them 
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to miss, and your effects are far more con- 
vincing ten yards away than quite close. If 
the weather is bad, no other covered setting is 
comparable to an old tithe barn. The beauty 
of moving lights among the magnificent 
we::thered rafters is a revelation to those who 
have not tried it. ‘These barns are so old they 
will fit any period, but for Nativity or Morality 
plays their advantages are obvious. Motor 
headlights, manipulated from the wings, will 
give excellent effect if intelligently handled. 
Of course, the light from them can easily be 
thrown through coloured glass. The rich 
brown beams will make quite as harmonious a 
background to nearly any play as the plain 
curtains so much used by modern producers. 

Mrs. Philip Connard’s charming Pastorals 
were the lineal descendants of these early 
efforts. Although her ‘‘ Awakening of Pan ” 
and “* Herrick in Love’ were more suited to 
the ‘‘ Chelsea Pastoral Players,” who originally 
played them, than to the average village com- 
pany, she has also arranged some pretty 
scenarios for children, some of which embody 
the kind of dialogue they are accustomed to 
learning at school, in an attractive setting. 
“Pan,” like the others, was played out of 
doors in the evenings by limelight. Her 
principals included Mrs. Henry Poole, Mr. 
G. T. Nicholls, Mr. George Lambert, the 
well-known artist, and Miss Dorothy Vernon, 
all very competent dancers and “ mimes.” 
Mrs. Derwent Wood (Florence Schmidt) 
sang exquisitely the old English lyrics intro- 
duced. In “‘ Herrick”? Mr. Guy Le Feuvre 
created the name part, and this production had 
the advantage of Mr. Crampton Gore’s setting 
to Herrick’s lyrics, since published, I believe, 
by Boosey. 

I do not know whether Miss Horniman 
would jook on the dramatist as “‘ top dog ” in 
our companies, but at any rate he, or rather 
she, had the advantage of being producer as 
well. All the plays were composed with a 
single eye to the local material available, and 
grew, especially in the village cases, by a pro- 
cess of severe elimination. The simplest of 
all were Mrs. Collyer’s ‘‘ Summerland ” and 
“The Outlaw,” both written for an Essex 


village of 300 inhabitants. All the actors were 
local, except a few of the Chelsea Players, who 
were good enough to come down and help. 
Much of the music was my mother’s own, and 
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she designed and made most of the costumes. 
The dances were from Cecil Sharp’s book, 
easily learnt by school children. The fairy 
music was played by the village bellringers on 
their handbells behind the scenes. And the 
‘‘ cooks ” were a party of masters from a big 
charity school near by. The Hall gardeners 
and gamekeepers, coached by Mrs. Connard, 
made capital sword-dancers. Many of them, 
alas, will dance no more, for they were among 
the first that 1914 drew away from our little 
corner of the country! Nobody can play a 
Herald better than a really dignified butler ; 
in fact the difference between the two pro- 
fessions is really quite insignificant. So, with 
the little daughter of the Hall as Princess, the 
cast was complete, and I append an abridged 
synopsis, with a few stage directions. 


“ SUMMERLAND ” 
(Helen A. Collyer) 


A Herald announces the christening fes- 
tivities of the King and Queen of Summerland’s 
daughter. Exit, L., enter Bats, R. Bat dance. 
The Bat Queen plots to kidnap the infant 
Princess. Enter King, Queen, and Court, C., 
to Trumpet March. Harlequin and Columbine 
dance before them. Revels. Enter Nurse and 
attendants. She carries Princess. The Queen 
clasps her miniature round the baby’s neck. 
Enter Cooks, L., with an enormous christening 
cake. When the Queen cuts it a tiny fairy 
jumps out and dances. Meanwhile the Nurse 
is flirting with the Cooks and the baby is stolen 
by Bat Queen, R. Crash music, general grief, 
and consternation. Nurse condemned to 
banishment. Exeunt Court, C. Enter Bats, R., 
with baby, carrying toadstools. They plant 
these and dance among them, dispersing in 
terror at sound of fairy bells. Enter Water- 
sprites, R.-C. Fairy dance. Discovery of baby 
Princess. Exeunt with her, R.-C. Enter weep- 
ing Queen, with ladies, C. She sings “ Birds 
of the Summerland.” Exeunt sadly, C. 

Act II. Seven Years after. 

Fairy bell music. Water-sprites enter, R.-C., 
preparing throne for Princess, whom they have 
tended seven years. Exeunt dancing. Bats 
enter, R., and plant the Flowers of Sleep 
round the throne. They hide. Enter Harle- 
quin and Columbine, who smell the flowers 
and fall asleep. Enter Water-sprites. They 
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crown the Princess, but fall asleep when they 
smell the flowers. Bats emerge and make their 
ally, the Cake Fairy, lure away the Princess 
from among the sleepers. She dances, Princess 
following her, R. Water-sprites, waking, pursue 
the Princess and recover her. She dances, and 
the Queen, who has entered, C., with Court, 
orders Harlequin to present the child. Princess 
is startled on recognising the Queen through the 
miniature. Reunion and joyful music. Country 
dances, procession, and exeunt omnes, C. 

In order to simplify the,children’s part, each 
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group makes use of the same entrance and 
exit throughout. Mortals, 1. and L.-C., Ceurt 
C., and Fairies and Bats, R.-C. and R. respec- 
tively. The Royal Throne is up stage, C., 
Princess’s temporary ditto, R.-C. The orchestra 
and choir were hidden in a group of trees 
behind the Royal Throne, whence also the 
producer had full command of all groups 
coming on and off the stage. The producer 
herself was so carefully camouflaged as to be 
practically invisible should any hitch necessitate 
her crossing the wings. 


“THE FAIRY QUEEN” AT CAMBRIDGE 


By the Hon. Neville Lytton 


HE real value of an opera depends 
on whether the story of the play is 
better sung than said ; the real value 
of all dramatic performances depends 
on nature being brought into the theatre and 
not the theatre into nature. How many operas 
stand sucha test ? Mighty few ; for the moment I 
can only think of three—Gluck’s “‘ Orpheus,” 
Mozart’s “‘ Nozze di Figaro,” and Bizet’s “ Car- 
men.” Wagner’s art is always the theatre and 
never nature ; intruth we may say heis the first 
Boche. His musical designs are so elephantine 
that, when you have come to the end of one 
of them, you forget that there ever has been a 
beginning ; his emotional force is a sort of a 
caricature of Michael Angelo—a sort of German 
“ terribilita.” The length of his operas and the 
size the singers have to be in order to stand 
the strain are all part of that megalomania 
that has finally caused the downfall of the 
German Empire. Last season I was taken to 
hear “‘ Tristan”’; the long-drawn-out anguish, 
the swollen-livered yearnings and the moun- 
tainous singers gave me a headache, which 
lasted throughout one interminable act. 
During the five hours that the opera lasted, 
I passed from health to sickness, to conva- 
lescence and again to health; in the healthy 
moments I believe that I enjoyed the exquisite 
bits as much as anyone in the theatre. 
Purcell’s “‘ Fairy Queen” is not really a 
true opera, for the intrigue of the play is not 
conveyed to the audience by music, but by 
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spoken speech ; his exquisite airs are intro- 
duced at appropriate moments. The general 
musical conception is not dramatic, but deco- 
rative and ornamental. Shakespeare’s “‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” forms the basis of 
the libretto, and Purcell brings out and 
emphasises the dream element. In the last act, 
when the plot is quite finished, Oberon says 
to Theseus, ““ Oh! you don’t believe in dreams, 
don’t you?” and then proceeds to call up a 
fantastic Chinese scene, as a codicil to the main 
dream ; this closes with a chaconne, which is 
one of the most perfect things that ever 
delighted the ears of man. What a strange 
thing it is to sit and listen to tunes that enchant, 
and rhythm that satisfies. Many modern 
musicians, indeed many modern artists, are 
like the people in Swift’s Land of Inventions, 
who hope soon to breed lambs that have no 
wool ; our up-to-date geniuses hope, not in 
vain, to produce pictures without form or 
colour, and music without melody or rhythm. 
Did not Mr. Roger Fry affirm recently to 
Mr. Arthur Balfour that a picture served its 
purpose just as well the wrong way up as the 
right, and was there not some modern musician 
who objected to people sitting on the key- 
board of a piano because it made a noise that 
was too harmonious? Yet here is Purcell’s 
“ Fairy Queen” (the MS. has been lost for 
200 years and has only recently been found on 
an upper shelf at the Royal College of Music, 
which proves that the housemaids at the Royal 
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College either don’t dust or are not up to the 
requisite standard of musical education), full 
of rhythm and melody, attracting music lovers 
to the New Theatre, Cambridge, night after 
night ; some enthusiasts actually went to seven 
performances running, and clever people don’t 
do that, even out of esprit de corps, unless the 
music is great. 

The opera is old, but the interpretation of 
it is new; as Desmond MacCarthy says, the 
producer of a play is like a chef d’orchestre. 
You cannot just follow the written instructions 
as regards words and music ; you must have a 
conception of the whole and modulate the 
light and shade, which is of infinite importance. 

The Cambridge performance was wonderful, 
and four people share the credit for it—Mrs. 
Cockerell, Mr. Clive Carey, Mr. Dent, and 
Dr. Rootham. ‘These artists are all more or less 
connected with Cambridge and accustomed to 
work together. Mrs. Cockerell is a designer of 
great talent, and her illuminated books are 
among the best of their kind in modern times. 
She designed the dresses, and the results she 
obtained in the Phceebus scene and in the scene 
before the final curtain are as fine as anything 
that I have ever seen on the stage. It is a pity 
that she was not more authoritative with her 
scene painter and did not make him conform 
to her own taste, as the painted scenes were 
the only trivial things in a scholarly produc- 
tion. Dr. Rootham was the conductor and 
musical producer, and he did wonders with 
an orchestra and cast almost entirely 
composed of amateurs. I did not like the 
trumpets in the overture, as they were out 
of scale with the strings and too much out 
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of tune to be in the foreground ; I should have 
liked them to have been placed far back under 
the stage, for, like the son du cor, they should 
be au fond des bois. The clavecinist was a very 
fine performer. Carey was the choregraphist, 
and was responsible for the movement of the 
play. For many years he has studied folk 
dances, and, having become familiar with the 
great variety of gestures that these dances 
contain, he is beginning to arrive at original 
composition, which should lead to a modern 
English ballet. It is what I have always hoped ; 
we have only got to make our youth familiar 
with our national traditional dances, and they 
will naturally come to original invention and 
composition. Carey is a pioneer and his 
success in this effort is full of hope. He knew 
that his dancers were not trained acrobats, 
and so he kept his figures well within the 
limitations of their physical powers. He also 
sang and acted with great distinction ; his 
performance as white-headed Winter in the 
pageant of the seasons will remain in my 
memory as long as I live. Mr. Dent was here, 
there, and everywhere ; his great knowledge of 
musical history and his scholarly brain are 
the best things that our universities can pro- 
duce. 

Cambridge has now given two masterpieces 
of the past, “The Magic Flute” and the 
“* Fairy Queen.” Those responsible for these 
excellent performances must not be content 
merely to interpret well ; they must find from 
among their graduates or undergraduates 
someone who will hand down to posterity 
something as great as what our ancestors 
have handed down to us. 





DEPUTATION TO THE MINISTER 





; OF EDUCATION 


N Saturday, March 13th, the President 
of the Board of Education received a 
deputation from the British Drama 
League, which laid before him the 
three resolutions which had been passed at 
the Stratford Conference in August last, in 
the names of the following 
taking part in the Conference : 

The Actors’ Association, the Art Theatre 
Guild, the British Empire Shakespeare Society , 
the Central School of Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art, the League of Arts for National 
and Civic Ceremony, the Everyman Theatre, 
the Arts League of Service, the London 
Shakespeare League, the Pioneer Players, the 
Shakespeare Association, and the Stage Society. 

The resolutions were as follow : 

1. That this Conference urges the import- 
ance of establishing a National Theatre policy 
adequate to the needs of the people. 

2. A Faculty Theatre at the Universities of 
the country with the necessary Colleges. 

3. That this Conference pledges itself to 
promote and help forward collective and indi- 
vidual efforts for the development of the art 
of acting, the drama, and of the theatre, as 
forces in the life of the nation. 

To which the British Drama League added 
the following riders : 

To Resolution 1.—-The League asks that a 
Commission be appointed by the Government 
with a view to enquiring into the relations 
between the State and the Theatre. 

To Resolution 2.—The League recommends 
that in the establishment of any such faculty, 
the scheme, in so far as it is directly concerned 
with the art of acting, should be submitted 
to the approval of the Actors’ Association. 

To Resolution 3.—The League wishes to 
emphasise the need of recognition of the 
importance of the Drama as an element in 
the curriculum in colleges and training schools. 

The deputation, which was introduced by 
Mr. Charles Tennyson, included Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, Sir Sidney Lee, Dr. Boas, Dr. 
Borland, Captain Colbourne (President of the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society), Miss 
Elsie Fogerty, Mr. Ben Greet, Mr. J. C. 
Squire, Mr. J. Fisher White (representing the 
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Actors’ Association), and Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth (Hon. Sec. to the British Drama 
League). 

Among those who intimated regret for their 
inability to be present were Viscount Burnham, 
Sir Walter Ra‘eigh, Mr. William Archer, Mr. 
Martin Harvey, Prof. William Rothenstein, Mr, 
Norman McKinnel, Mr. John Masefield, and 
Mr. E. J. Dent. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in moving the first 
resolution, said that a great deal depended 
on how we regarded drama}; was it a necessity 
or a luxury? If a luxury, then there was no 
need for further action, but if a necessity, 


then it should form part of the whole 
educational, social, and artistic life of the 
nation. 


The speaker mentioned the orgy of com- 
mercialism which is now so inimical to 
dramatic art in this country, and instanced 
the different attitude which prevails abroad. 
In conclusion, Mr. Courtney commended to 
Mr. Fisher’s attention dramatic art as a part 
of national life and as a necessity of future 
education. 

In moving the second resolution, Sir Sidney 
Lee urged that the interpretation of dramatic 
literature by means cf acting should form 
part of the authorised curriculum of colleges 
and schools of all grades and pointed out that 
throughout the most flourishing period of our 
drama—Shakespeare’s period—the acting of 
drama in the halls of colleges and schools was 
a function which college tutors, school-masters, 
and students had jointly to discharge under 
pain of heavy penalties for neglect. The 
speaker did not presume to suggest practical 
details of procedure, but he was convinced 
that the time was opportune for pressing the 
question on the attention of educational 
authorities. A practical and a systematic recog- 
nition of acted drama by educational institu- 
tions from the University downwards seemed 
to the speaker an insistent need of the 
times. 

In moving the third resolution, Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth pointed out that if the dramatic 
method in schools, for which the Board of 
Education was primarily responsible, was to be 
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encouraged it was essential that school teachers 
should be given the opportunity of acquiring 
the knowledge of how a play can be best 
introduced into the school curriculum. He 
suggested that drama should form part of the 
regular course taken by prospective teachers 
in the training colleges and schools throughout 
the country, and that facilities should be given 
for every pupil in such schools and colleges 
to acquire experience in the production of 
plays from the educational standpoint. He 
also urged that the system by which Shake- 
speare plays were performed for the benefit 
of London school children should be extended 
to the principal centres of population. 

After this Mr. Fisher delivered the following 
reply : 

Mr. Courtney, Ladies and Gentlemen : You 
have put before me an important subject, and 
I only wish I were competent to deal with it. 
As you have already indicated, there is no 
Minister of Fine Arts in this country, and 
some of the matters on which you have touched 
do not fall within my province. 

I am much interested in the subject which 
your deputation brings forward, and I fully 
sympathise with what has been said as to the 
importance of dramatic art as an element in 
the education of the nation. I think that if 
we consider what is actually being done in the 
schools towards promoting interest in the 
drama in all its forms we have every reason to 
take encouragement. 

When I heard that this deputation was to 
meet me to-day, I asked my Chief Inspector of 
Elementary Schools to give me a report of the 
work done during the last few years in this 
respect. 

He has reported that a great deal has been 
done in recent years to stimulate dramatic 
instinct in the children. They have shown 
great delight in acting all kinds of plays and 
it is the custom for the younger children in 
many schools to produce fairy plays two or 
three times a year. As they grow older, 
however, they become rather more self- 
conscious, and usually confine themselves to 
Shakespeare, but there are few schools in 
which the dramatic instinct is not encouraged. 

Then with regard to training colleges, the 
English course, which is obligatory, always 
includes some plays of Shakespeare. These 
are no doubt treated mainly from a literary 
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point of view, but it seems to me that it is 
only necessary to witness the performances of 
such plays as “‘ King Lear,” “ Macbeth,” and 
Milton’s ‘‘ Comus,”’ which have recently been 
given in training colleges, to realise that their 
present attitude towards such works takes full 
account of their dramatic as well as their 
purely literary aspect. 

In the next place I may mention that in 
continuation schools special stress is laid on 
the drama as a part of education. I think we 
have a good example in what has been done 
at a school at Bournville, a girls’ school, 
where they dramatised and acted “ Pride and 
Prejudice,” and did it extremely well. 

I heard only the other day of a school in 
the Isle of Dogs, which, I am told, regularly 
every year produces an opera; ‘their last 
production was, I understand, “The Magic 
Flute.” 

I think that just as we have a Historical 
Society and an English Society founded for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in these 
subjects, so the British Drama League may 
exert a very considerable influence in stimu- 
lating interest among teachers in the dramatic 
treatment of literature. 

As to the Universities, of course the State 
and the Board of Education have really little 
to do with them except in so far as they affect 
the grants which the Universities receive. | 
may, however, refer to the great development 
which recent years have seen in the study of 
English subjects in the Universities, which will 
almost inevitably lead to greater stress being 
laid on dramatic representation. In ‘my own 
time I have noticed that the dramatic aspect 
of classical plays, chiefly owing to the labour 
of Dr. Verrall and Professor Gilbert Murray, 
has been receiving more and more attention, 
so that I think without any State action we may 
look for considerable development of dramatic 
interpretation in the Universities. 

Then the wider question is raised as to 
whether the Board of Education can do more 
than it has hitherto done to encourage the 
dramatic treatment of literature. This is a 
matter to which I will give careful considera- 
tion. All the members of the deputation know 
that our system of education is on a local basis 
administered by the local authorities, and the 
Board’s influence on the curriculum and on 
methods of instruction in the schools is 
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exercised for the most part by way of suggestion 
and recommendation, and, indirectly, through 
the training colleges. 

Quite recently we have asked Mr. Cecil 
Sharp to visit the training colleges with a 
view to advising them on Morris dancing and 
folk dancing, which are, as it were, the founda- 
tion of popular drama, and his suggestions are 
being taken up with very great interest by 
the colleges. 

As to the question of a National Theatre 
policy, I do not know whether the deputation 
has any views as to the particular form that 
the policy should take. As I have already said, 
our system of education is on a local basis, 
and it would be the course most consonant 
with our political tradition that any step 
which the Government might take in the way 
of helping the theatre should be in aid of 
schemes initiated by local enterprise and 
assisted by local contributions. | am, of 
course, giving no opinion or pledge as to the 
attitude which the Government might take up 
if such a course were adopted by the local 
authorities, but I should imagine that if any- 
thing were done the initial steps would be 
taken locally. 

An allusion has been made to action taken 
in other countries, and particularly in America, 
to stimulate drama and dramatic education. I 
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do not gather that there is any dramatic 
department in the Universities of France or 
Germany. There are teachers of elocution, 
and the Conservatoire in Paris is no doubt a 
very fine school, but I believe it can only take 
a very limited number of students. The 
American Universities are more enterprising, 
When I was at Harvard there was a ve 
popular class called “‘ Philosophy 48,” which 
was designed to give instruction in the art of 
writing plays, and I am told that one or two 
plays written by Harvard students have had 
good runs. California gives two or three prizes 
for farces, in Chicago there is a Department of 
Public Speaking, and at Minnesota a Depart- 
ment for Play Writing. It is thus quite true 
that in America things seem rather more 
advanced, but I have yet to learn that the plays 
in America are really better than those we have 
in this country. 

I have said enough to show you that I am 
greatly interested in this subject, that the 
Board of Education is alive to the importance 
of cultivating the dramatic instinct and realises 
that the merely literary treatment of drama is 
quite inadequate in any true conception of 
the education to be derived from it. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of 
thanks for the courteous reception to the 
deputation, moved by Mr. Charles Tennyson. 
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THE LAST TWO MONTHS 





By Geoffrey Whitworth 


T the beginning of the period Mr. 
Edward Knoblock’s ‘“ Mumsée ” 
made a spirited effort to live up to 
the flourish of trumpets which had 

heralded the reopening of the Little Theatre. 
“Mumsée ” was, in fact, a war-play—a war- 
panorama seen from the domestic standpoint 
of a French bourgeois home. The play was 
full of observation and clever character-drawing, 
but it was, perhaps, too ambitious in its moral 
and emotional scope, or else not ambitious 
enough, and somehow failed to make good 
with the public. The production was remark- 
able for two brilliant pieces of acting. Miss 
Eva_Moore as the French mére de famille was 
a surprise even to her admirers, and Miss 
Edna Best, as one of the daughters, was no 
less a surprise, if for no other reason than 
that this was her first appearance on the London 
stage. The comparatively short run of 
“Mumsée ”’ left her free to appear later on 
with Mr. Henry Ainley in his production of 
“Uncle Ned” at the St. James’s. In that 
play Miss Best has won a deserved triumph. 
Her performance as Uncle Ned’s flapper 
niece was easily the best feature in a play 
which in other respects was only tolerable, 
though one must admit that it gave a chance 
for Mr. Ainley himself to do great things with 
a part which seemed as if it might have been 
written with half an eye on Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey. 

“Uncle Ned ” was billed as a comedy. If in 
search of the comic spirit, however, the play- 
goer would do better (we trust that when these 
words are printed he will still have the chance) 
to patronise the dramatised version of “‘ The 
Young Visiters,” which Miss Edyth Goodall 
first presented at the Court Theatre. 

The odds against a satisfactory stage version 
of Miss Daisy Ashford’s book seemed enormous. 
The simplicities and misspellings of the 


printed page were surely needed if the child- 
like atmosphere on which the book’s success 
depended was to be realised. So compelling, 
however, has proved the essential quality of 
the original, that the adapters, Mrs. George 
Norman and Miss Margaret Mackenzie, took 
the bold course, not of “ adapting 


” 


so much 


as of simply casting the book, almost as it 
stood, into dramatic form. No scene has been 
suppressed, scarcely a word added or omitted, 
nothing altered, except here and there where 
a passage of descriptive writing has been 
re-set in the form of dialogue. For the success 
of such a method it is obvious that a great 
strain would be put upon the producer of the 
play. In Mr. J. V. Bryant there was, luckily, 
found a producer who carried through the 
very difficult and untried technical problems 
of the piece in a manner which was not 
short of triumphant. Certainly Mr. Bryant 
was supported by an admirably clever company 
of players. Mr. Ben Field as the immortal 
Salteena, Mr. Harold Anstruther as Bernard 
Clarke; Mr. John Deverell as the Earl of 
Clincham could not have been bettered, while 
Miss Edyth Goodall was unfailingly funny as 
Ethel, though she could not help showing 
her own amusement at the part a trifle more 
consciously than did the others. The per- 
formance, in fact, far from detracting from the 
book, emphasised its quality of fundamental 
truth. As a fair enthusiast exclaimed on the 
first night, with some reason in her enthusiasm, 
“The Young Visiters’ is great. It is ‘Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ of the English stage.” 
More fantastic even than “The Young 
Visiters ”’ was Sir James Barrie’s “ Truth about 
the Russian Dancers” at the Coliseum. Mr. 
Paul Nash made it a thing of delight to the eye. 
Mme. Karsavina danced as she alone can, and 
showed, withal, an astonishing grasp of the 
situation from an intellectual point of view. 
There were witty moments all through, but 
the little piece could only be enjoyed to the 
full by those who like their Barrie and their 
Ballet in equal parts and in a full dose. 
“Pygmalion,” revived at the Aldwych, 
inaugurated Miss Viola Tree’s management 
of that theatre. If the introduction of a certain 
word seemed less daring than on a former 
occasion, it proved at least as funny. The 
play is better constructed than some of Mr. 
Shaw’s, hence its ability to wear well. There 
are no Jongueurs, and if the stalls laughed less 
heartily than heretofore, pit, gallery, and 
upper circle were vociferous in their amuse- 
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ment. Mr. Shaw’s career as a dramatist is 
most enviable. Beginning as an intellectual 
with a public circumscribed by the membership 
of the Stage Society, he finds as he gets on in 
life that the intellectuals of the new generation 
pretend to have outgrown him, while the 
great public take him to their bosoms with 
shouts of applause. This is in the order of 
true greatness and the symptom of a reputation 
that will not die. 

As for the specifically intellectual drama, 
the past two months have seen a continuous 
activity amongst the play-producing societies. 
The Curtain Group, now amalgamated with 
the People’s Theatre Society, did a play by 
Mr. Galsworthy, which attracted some atten- 
tion, and the Art Theatre gave a notable per- 
formance of Tchekov’s ‘‘ Three Sisters.” It 
would be pretentious for an English critic un- 
acquainted with Russian stage-work to attempt 
a dogmatic pronouncement on the rightress or 
wrongness of Madame Donnett’s rendering ; 
one can only say that an atmosphere was 
achieved which allowed the expression of that 
pathos which is in the heart of this great play. 
That there were some ragged edges in the 
production was fairly obvious. But the spirit 
of the thing was made manifest, and for that 
we are thankful. 

The outstanding effort on the part of the 
producing societies was, however, the Stage 
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Society’s performance of George Kaiser’s 
German play “From Morn to Midnight,” 
given at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on Sunday 
evening, March 28th. The date is of some 
historic interest as this was the first occasion 
on which a new play of German origin has 
been presented in London since the war. 

It may be said at once that the play might 
serve as an excellent tract for any patriot 
who may desire to fulminate against the 
morbidity and decadence of the contemporary 
German mind. It is all here: the degenerate 
disillusion with ordinary life, the realist’s 
reactionary straining after the grotesque, the 
attempt to lay bare the springs of human 
action on Freudian lines. But in spite of all 
it would be impossible for me to pretend that 
the play did not hold and interest me from 
start to finish. One must admit that the 
spectacle of a man suddenly released from 
all the normal inhrbitions of life is an extra- 
ordinarily fascinating one, and when, as here, 
the soul of the man was not altogether ignoble, 
the spectacle was relieved of much of its horror. 
Mr. Brember Wills played the Bank Cashier, 
who with 60,000 stolen marks in his pocket 
determines to live honestly for one day, with a 
remarkable sense of tragedy. Mr. Ashley 
Duke’s translation sounded like real English, 
and Mr. Harold Bowen’s scenery struck the 
right mean between realism and fantasy. 
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DRAMA LEAGUE CHRONICLE 


AFFILIATIONS. 
SINCE the last number of DRAMA wes issued 
the following Societies have been affiliated to 
the British Drama League : 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH TRAINING AND 
Dramatic Art—Miss Elsie Fogerty, 
Royal Albert Hall, S.W.1. 

COLLINGHAM PLayers—T. R. Dawes, Esq., 
Linton, Collingham Bridge, Leeds. 

CoTswoLD PLayers—Captain H. Davis, 
Aberdour, Douglas Road, Harpenden. 

East Sussex FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
InstITUTES—Mrs. Lampson, Moonhill 
Place, Cuckfield, Sussex. 

EXETER Drama LeaGuE—E. H. Cooke, Esq., 
g Prospect Park, Exeter. 

HAMPSTEAD PLAY AND PAGEANT UNION— 
Laurence Tiffen, Esq., 45 Temple Fortune 
Hill, N.W.4. 

HEPTONSTALL PLayers—Rey. P. Gough, 
Heptonstall, near Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 

HULL SHAKESPEARE AND  PLAYGOERS’ 
Sociery—T. Sheppard, Esq., The 
Museum, Hull. 

MARPLE DRAMATIC AND LITERARY SOCIETY 

Herbert Williams, Esq., go Stockport 
Road, Marple. 
NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
Miss Alice Noble, 54 Mildmay Road, 
Mildmay Park, N.1. 

PASSMORE Epwarps DRAMATIC SOCIETY— 
Miss Hilda D. Oakley, Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 

RUSTHALL POLLING District LABOUR 
Party—Ann Lady Warmington, The 
Flower Patch, Tunbridge Wells. 

SHIREHAMPTON AND AVONMOUTH DRAMATIC 
Socirety—R. Fenton, Esq., Rockleaze, 
Avonmouth. 

THE INCORPORATED STAGE SociETY—Miss 
Fredman, Dudley House, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

THE UpLanps AssociaTIonN—Miss T. M. 
Pugh, 3 Talbot Road, Highgate, N.6. 

WESTERHAM Group—Mrrs. Oliver, Farlowe, 
Westerham, Kent. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
THE first annual general meeting of the 
British Drama League will be held on Friday, 
June 25th, and further particulars will be sent 
in due course to every member. 


On the morning before the meeting a Con- 
ference of affiliated societies and groups will 
be held, and it is hoped that there will be a 
full rally of representatives from all parts of 
the country. This meeting will afford an 
opportunity for bringing forward any sugges- 
tions for making the League of greater service 
to its country and provincial members. 

It is hoped that the annual meeting will be 
followed by a corporate visit to one of the 
London theatres in the evening, and on the 
following day (Saturday, June 26th) arrange- 
ments are being made for a reception, at which 
all members of the League will be welcome. 

It is not proposed to hold a Theatre Con- 
ference this year, but we hope that these 
celebrations will serve to rally the forces of 
the League, and to define still further our 
policy and programme for the coming year. 

The arrangements for the Annual Meeting 
are in the hands of a Special Committee, in- 
cluding Miss Edith Craig, Miss Elsie Fogerty, 
Mr. Lee Matthews, Mr. Norman Macdermott, 
Mrs. Robert Mathias, Mrs. Murray, Miss 
Evelyn Ouless, the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell, and Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth. 


EXHIBITION OF FEDERATION OF 

WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. 
THE attention of all members is directed to 
an Exhibition organised by the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, which will 
be held at the Royal Horticultural Hall from 
May 15th to May 19th. The dramatic section 
of the Exhibition has been placed under the 
zgis of the British Drama League, and we 
have arranged for a series of speakers on the 
various afternoons during the Exhibition. 
Among the speakers will be Lord Burnham, 
the Master of the Temple, and Mrs. Penelope 
Wheeler. Special performances will also be 
given by groups affiliated to the { League, 
including the Bath Citizen Players, Miss 
Horne’s Players from Cuckfield, Sussex, and 
the Ashburton Group, who will show the 
country what London can offer in the way 
of Community Drama. 


DRAMA LEAGUE AT EXETER. 
On Saturday, March 13th, a very successful 


meeting was held at Exeter, to consider the 
formation of a local branch of the British 
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Drama League. The chair was taken by the 
Mayor of Exeter, and a very interesting address 
was delivered by Miss Elsie Fogerty on behalf 
of the League, in the course of which she 
explained that the League seeks to supply the 
much needed stimulus to the National Drama, 
to raise the artistic standard of public enter- 
tainments, and also to be a Federation of all 
persons and bodies concerned with the modern 
theatre as an artistic, social, and educational 
force. 

A resolution that a local branch of the 
League should be formed was carried unani- 
mously and a strong representative committee 
was appointed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

BATH. 
BatH has theatrical traditions that must 
inevitably act as a stimulus to all residents 
who are interested in drama and the stage. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Bath 
Playgoers’ Society, the inaugural meeting of 
which was addressed by Mrs. Penelope 
Wheeler, has embarked upon an ambitious 
programme for its first season, and that its 
work for the first two months of its existence, 
and more especially its syllabus for the whole 
season, reflect a determination to make its 
activities alike interesting and useful. Fortu- 
nately, the Society, which owes its inception 
to the enthusiasm of a journalist, Mr. Harold 
Downs, is able to call upon the services of 
more experienced playgoers, namely, the 
members of the Bristol Playgoers’ Club, two 
members of which addressed the preliminary 
meeting, and another member, Mr. J. H. 
Fowler, M.A., opened the work of the New 
Year with a paper on W. B. Yeats’s “‘ The 
Countess Cathleen.”’ Nevertheless, the Society 
has considerable talent within its own ranks. 
It has attracted well-known professional men, 
prominent members of the Poetry, Shake- 
speare, and Operatic Societies, etc., and as 
a result the play readings (those already given 
have been “ The Silver Box,” “ The Tyranny 
of Tears,” “‘ Magic,” and “‘ The Maker of 
Dreams”; those to be given include 
“Candida ” and “ Abraham Lincoln ”’) have 
been exceptionally good. Play readings, how- 
ever, do not constitute the whole of the 
Society’s contemplated activities. ‘‘ The Silver 
Box” provided material for an hour’s dis- 
cussion (which teok place at the meeting 
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following that at which the play was read), 
and the programme includes a debate and 
fifteen minutes’ papers and discussions. In 
short, a most encouraging start has been made, 
so encouraging that the Society ought to 
launch out on production and further to 
extend its activities by pursuing them not 
only at its headquarters, but throughout the 
district. The Society is particularly well served 
with keen officials, and its work ought to become 
increasingly useful. 


THE COTSWOLD PLAYERS. 


THE Cotswold Players were founded in the 
autumn of 1913 for the purpose of producing 
wholesome simple plays for touring in the 
outlying districts as well as the more accessible 
towns. In this way it was hoped to transcribe 
local history and traditions and thus build up 
a Cotswold drama. 

The particular home of the Cotswold 
Players was round Stroud, and the first plays 
produced were written by Constance Smedley 
(Mrs. Maxwell Armfield). The plays were 
produced by Mrs. Armfield and her husband, 
and by the autumn of 1914 three seasons had 
been accomplished. 

The Cotswold Players are now in full 
revival, and it is hoped that the work begun 
by Mr. and Mrs. Armfield will be continued 
under new conditions and with an equal and 
ever-growing success. 


THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 
PLAY AND PAGEANT UNION. 


Tue Annual Pageant or Pastoral Play, which 
was a feature of the dramatic life of the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb before the war, is to be 
revived this year, and arrangements are 
already being made for an outdoor pro- 
duction of a play entitled “Pan Pipes in 
Arches ” (written by Mr. Cyril Kelsey and 
Mr. Percy Meadows) on the last two Saturdays 
in June. This play won the competition 
which was judged by Mr. Granville Barker 
before the war. Two hundred people will 
take part in the pageant, which is to be pro- 
duced under the direction of the Play and 
Pageant Union, a society recently formed to 
organise the dramatic activities of the district. 

It is hoped to forma real Community Theatre. 
First productions of plays by new authors will 
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be given, as well as revivals of classical and 
modern plays. All costumes and properties 
will be made by the members, who will also 
design and execute the stage settings. The 
Union’s first production will be given on 
April 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, when a triple 
bill consisting of Alfred de Musset’s “* A Door 
must be either Open or Shut, ” “ Colombine,’ 
by Reginald Arkell, and ‘ “Gentlemen of the 
Road,” by Charles McEvoy, will be presented. 

All the Union’s indoor ’ performances will 
be given at the Institute, Central Square, 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, and the summer 
pageant will take place in one of the woods on 
the estate. 


COLLINGHAM PLAYERS. 
PAGEANT plays. In August, 1918, the first 
pageant play was performed in a field near 
the Church. St. Oswald, to whom the church 
was dedicated, gave his name to the play, and 
the scenes acted represented incidents in his 
life. The Saxon costumes of the seventh 
century were made in the village, the Saxon 
cross in the church provided ornamental 
designs used in the dresses, and a beautiful 
Oswald banner from Leeds was an effective 
feature. About 150 villagers took part, the 
neighbouring clergy played the monks, and 
there were some 800 spectators. The play was 
repeated a week later and about {100 was 
sent from the proceeds to the Red Cross Fund. 

In August, 1919, the play was based on 
incidents in the life of Lady Betty Hastings, 
a charitable lady who made considerable 
bequests to the church endowment and village 
charities. She was a friend of Sir Richard 
Steele, who, with Addison and Congreve (born 
near Collingham) were introduced into the 
play. The eighteenth century costumes were 
made in the village, as also were the sedan 
chairs, and a coach was procured and gaily 
painted. Dick Turpin and Black Bess were 
popular features. There were the same per- 
formers as in Oswald, and the play was repeated 


in Collingham, and also at Ledston Hall, 


where Lady Betty lived. Members of the 
Hastings family took the part of Lady Betty 
and her relatives. About {180 was realized 
for the village institutes at Collingham and 
Ledston. 

In August, 1920, it is proposed to have a 
play dealing with the Knights Templars who 
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had settlements in the neighbourhood. Robin 
Hood will be introduced and Richard Cceur 
de Lion will play an important part. 

During the winter a Reading Circle of some 
twenty members has met in different houses 
to read Shakespeare’s plays. So far “‘ Twelfth 
Night,” “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ The 
Taming of the Shrew,” and ‘‘ Hamlet ” have 
been read. “‘ Abraham Lincoln ” has also been 
taken, and dramatic readings in costume 
have been given in the village hall. A 
visit has been paid|to the neighbouring village 
of Boston Spa, and visits to Leeds and 
Wetherby are being arranged. 

Plays ‘for the village institute are being 
written. “ The Collingham Ghost” is ready, 
and “The Collingham Innkeeper” and “ A 
Guilty Conscience” are in. preparation. 
These plays will deal with legends popular in 
the village. 


EUPLASTICS IN THE ‘“ ANTIGONE” 
AT THE ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 
Miss A. Mure MaAckKENzIE has sent us a 
striking account of the recent performance of the 
“ Antigone ” at the Aberdeen University, from 

which we have extracted the following : 

“Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
recent notable performance of the ‘ Antigone ’ 
of Sophocles by students and graduates of 
Aberdeen University was the prominence 
given to the work of the chorus, and the 
extraordinary beauty of the effects achieved 
thereby. 

“Not unwisely, Professor Harrower, the 
main director of affairs, and one of the finest 
Greek scholars in Europe, resigned the actual 
chorus work into the hands of the two 
principals of the Duff-Wolton School of 
Euplastics, an institution whose modest home 
in Beaufort Street, Chelsea, is the sort of thing 
a sculptor dreams about when he is very 
happy. Their work will of course be already 
known, at all events by name, to most readers 
of DRAMA, but its special nature is perhaps 
less fully recognised than might be the case. 

“* All through the choruses one realised the 
exquisite certainty of this fitting of action to 
thought, with the sense of being face to face 
with something that is almost a new dramatic 
medium. Fine shades of individual work were 
of course impossible, as Miss Duff and Miss 
Wolton could spare no more than a month— 
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an impossible-sounding period—for the train- 
ing of fifteen beginners. But the dances had 
wisely been composed on broad simple lines, 
the effects depending for their beauty less on 
individual skill than on a superb sense of 
group-values and harmony, so that fifteen 
intelligent undergraduates contrived in the 
brief time to effect something like an artistic 
miracle 

“The second ode—the wonder of man in 
his triumph over nature and in the complexity 
of his soul—gave scope for some very inter- 
esting mimetic work in which there was a 
clever use of a pre-classical suggestion as of 
the naive imitative folk-dances of a primitive 
people, that must have been of extreme interest 
to students of Gummere or of the ‘ Golden 
Bough,’ but notable as it was as a study of a 
rather unusual aspect of the Duff-Wolton 
method, it yielded, we thought, in pure beauty 
to the Fourth and Sixth Odes. The short but 
very beautiful fourth—that on the power of 
the ‘ never-foiled’ Eros, was in some ways 
the most notable of all, and certainly the most 
sculpturesque in conception. With their usual 
unerring sense of form as representative, the 
composers had emphasised the hieratic quality 
of the emotion by drawing their inspiration 
from temple architecture. The initial effect was 
of a frieze which drew gradually into a beautiful 
pediment where the rich detail of the sym- 
bolism was yet perfectly unified by the great 
central conception, although every figure in 
it stood in itself for some single aspect of the 
god’s power, whether the beautiful gestures 
of the bow, the eternal circle,and the covering 
of sunblinded eyes, or the two pairs of linked 
figures who stood on either hand of the 
leader.” 


THE ARMY AND THE DRAMA. 


Tue Army Education Circular No. 22, recently 
issued by the War Office, lays it down that 
soldiers with a second-class certificate shal] 
study literature, among other subjects, and 
under the heading of literature the study of 
drama is advised. The circular explains that 
several interesting dramatic performances have 
recently been given under the direction of 
education officers, and the hope is expressed 
that this kind of work will be encouraged. 
The General Officer commanding the 
London District accordingly invited the com- 
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mittee of the British Drama League to discuss 
with him the best means of carrying out the 
War Office’s suggestions. A conference was 
held at the Horse Guards on Thursday, 
when the League was represented by Miss 
Lena Ashwell, Mrs. Penelope Wheeler, Mr. 
W. G. Fay, Miss Edith Craig, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth, the hon. secretary, and 
a scheme was worked out for carrying the 
recommendation into effect. The British 
Drama League will act in an advisory capacity 
for the work in the London district, and during 
the summer Miss Ashwell and Mrs. Wheeler 
will take a company round some of the camps, 
playing either in the barrack theatres or 
recreation halls. They will probably present 
good modern plays, the idea being to encourage 
interest in the drama in order that the classes 
for literature and drama shall be in a position 
to begin operations in the autumn. The 
League will then do its best to help the 
various units to combine dramatic perform- 
ances with the literature classes. 


COUNTY SECRETARIES. 

WITH a view to co-ordinating the work of 
our country members, the League has decided 
to appoint secretaries for the various districts 
and counties who will make themselves re- 
sponsible for furthering the work of the League 
in their respective localities. We have already 
been lucky enough to obtain the co-operation 
of the following secretaries : 


For Cornwall—Mr. R. Morton Nance, 
Chylason, Carbis Bay. 
For Somerset--Mrs. Rogers, Kensington 


Villa, Royal Park, Clifton, Bristol. 

For Yorkshire—Mr 'T. R. Dawes Colling- 
ham Bridge, Leeds. 

For Birmingham District—Mr. R. Crompton 
Rhodes, Cathedral House, Birmingham. 

For West Sussex Miss Margaret Macnamara, 
Quin, Henfield, Sussex. 

For East Sussex—Miss Frideswith Huddart, 
32, Elm Park Mansions, S.W.10. 

We hcpe that in time secretaries may be 
appointed for every county in Great Britain. 

While on the subject of organisation, it is 
only right to thank Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth 
for the work she has undertaken in supervising 
the office work at the Headquarters of the 
League. ‘The actual secretarial work is in the 
hands of Miss Frances Briggs. 
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